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WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER V. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


Do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood. 


‘ AND what do you intend to do with yourself?’ asked Lady Can- 


tourne when she had poured out tea. ‘You surely do not intend 
to mope in that dismal house in Russell Square ?’ 

‘No, I shall let that if I can.’ 

‘Oh, you will have no difficulty in doing that. People live in 
Russell Square again now, and try to make one believe that it is 
a fashionable quarter. Your father stayed on there because the 
carpets fitted the rooms, and on account of other ancestral 
conveniences. He did not live there—he knew nothing of his 
immediate environments. He lived in Pheenicia.’ 

‘Then,’ continued Guy Oscard, ‘I shall go abroad.’ 

‘Ah! Will you have a second cup? Why will you go abroad ?’ 

Guy Oscard paused for a moment. ‘I know an old hippo- 
potamus in a certain African river who has twice upset me. I 
want to go back and shoot him.’ 

‘Don’t go at once; that would be running away from inns 
from the hippopotamus—from the inquest. It does not matter 
being upset in an African river; but you must not be upset in 
London by—an inquest.’ 

‘I did not propose going at a once,’ replied Guy Oscard, with a 
peculiar smile which Lady Cantourne thought she understood. 
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‘It will take me some time to set my affairs in order—the will, 
and all that.’ 

Lady Cantourne waited with perfectly suppressed curiosity, 
and while she was waiting Millicent Chyne came into the room. 
The girl was dressed with her habitual perfect taste and success, 
and she came forward with a smile of genuine pleasure, holding 
out a small hand neatly gloved in Suéde. Her ladyship was 
looking not at Millicent but at Guy Oscard. 

Millicent was glad that he had called, and said so. She did 
not add that during the three months that had elapsed since Jack 
Meredith’s sudden departure she had gradually recognised the 
approaching ebb of a very full tide of popularity. It was rather 
dull at times, when Jack’s letters arrived at intervals of two and 
sometimes of three weeks—when her girl friends allowed her to 
see somewhat plainly that she was no longer to be counted as one 
of themselves. An engagement sits as it were on a young lady 
like a weak heart on a schoolboy, setting her apart in work and 
play, debarring her from participation in that game of life which 
is ever going forward where young folks do congregate. 

Moreover, she liked Guy Oscard. He aroused her curiosity. 
There was something in him—something which she vaguely sus- 
pected to be connected with herself—which she wanted to drag 
out and examine. She possessed more than the usual allowance 
of curiosity—which is saying a good deal; for one may take it 
that the beginning of all things in the feminine mind is curiosity. 
They want to know what is inside Love before they love. Guy 
Oscard was a new specimen of the genus homo ; and while remain- 
ing perfectly faithful to Jack, Miss Millicent Chyne saw no reason 
why she should not pass the time by studying him, merely, of 
course, in a safe and innocent manner. She was one of those 
intelligent young ladies who think deeply—about young men. 
And such thinking usually takes the form of speculation as to 
how the various specimens selected will act under specified 
circumstances. The circumstances need hardly be mentioned. 
Young men are only interesting to young women in circum- 
stances strictly personal to and bearing upon themselves. In a 
word, maidens of a speculative mind are always desirous of finding 
out how different men will act when they are in love; and we all 
know and cannot fail to applaud the assiduity with which they 
pursue their studies. 

‘Ah!’ said Miss Chyne, ‘it is very good of you to take pity 
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upon two lone females. I was afraid that you had gone off to the 
wilds of America or somewhere in search of big game. Do you 
know, Mr. Oscard, you are quite a celebrity? I heard you called 
the “ big-game man” the other day, also the “ travelling fellow.”’ 

The specimen smiled happily under this delicate handling. 

‘It is not,’ he said modestly, ‘a very lofty fame. Anybody 
could let off a rifle.’ 

‘I am afraid I could not,’ replied Millicent, with a pretty little 
shudder of horror, ‘if anything growled.’ 

‘Mr. Oscard has just been telling me,’ interposed Lady Can- 
tourne conversationally, ‘that he is thinking of going off to the 
wilds again.’ 

‘Then it is ver y disappointing of him,’ said Millicent, with a 
little droop of the eyelids which went home, ‘It seems to be 
only the uninteresting people who stay at home and live humdrum 
lives of enormous duration.’ 

‘He seems to think that his friends are going to cast him off 
because his poor father died without the assistance of a medical 
man,’ continued the old lady meaningly. 

‘No—I never said that, Lady Gumlonene: 

© But you implied it.’ 

Guy Oscard shook his head. ‘I hate being a notoriety,’ he 
said. ‘I like to pass through with the crowd. If I go away for 
a little while I shall return a-nonentity.’ 

At this moment another visitor was announced, and presently 
made his appearance. He was an old gentleman of no personality 
whatever, who was nevertheless welcomed effusively, because two 
people in the room had a distinct use for him. Lady Cantourne 
was exceedingly gracious. She remembered instantly that horti- 
culture was among his somewhat antiquated accomplishments, 
and she was immediately consumed with a desire to show him 
the conservatory which she had had built outside the drawing- 
room window. She took a genuine interest in this abode of 
flowers, and watered the plants herself with much enthusiasm— 
when she remembered. 

Added to a number of positive virtues the old gentleman 
possessed that of abstaining from tea, which enabled the two 
horticulturists to repair to the conservatory at once, leaving the 
young people alone at the other end of the drawing-room. 

Millicent smoothed her gloves with downcast eyes and that 
demure air by which the talented fair imply the consciousness of 
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being alone and out of others’ earshot with an interesting member 
of the stronger sex. 

Guy sat and watched the Suéde gloves with a certain sense of 
placid enjoyment. Then suddenly he spoke, continuing his 
remarks where they had been broken off by the advent of the 
useful old gentleman. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘it is only natural that a great many people 
should give me the cold shoulder. My story was a little lame. 
There is no reason why they should believe in me.’ 

‘TI believe in you,’ she answered. 

‘Thank you.’ 

He looked at her in a strange way, as if he liked her terse 
creed, and would fain have heard it a second time. Then sud- 
denly he leant back with his head against a corner of the piano. 
The fronds of a maidenhair fern hanging in delicate profusion 
almost hid his face. He was essentially muscular in his thoughts, 
and did not make the most of his dramatic effects. The next 
remark was made by a pair of long legs ending off with patent- 
leather boots which were not quite new. The rest of him was 
invisible. 

‘It was a very unpleasant business,’ he said, in a jerky, self- 
conscious voice. ‘I didn’t know that I was that sort of fellow. 
The temptation was very great. I nearly gave in and let him do 
it. He was a stronger man than I. You know-—we did not get 
on well together. He always hoped that I would turn out a 
literary sort of fellow, and I suppose he was disappointed. I tried 
at one time, but I found it was no good. From indifference it 
turned almost to hatred. He disliked me intensely, and I am 
afraid I did not care for him very much.’ 

She nodded her head, and he went on. Perhaps he could see 
her through the maidenhair fern, She was getting more and 
more interested in this man. He obviously disliked talking of 
himself—a pleasant change which aroused her curiosity. He was 
so unlike other men, and his life seemed to be different from the 
lives of the men whom she had known—stronger, more intense, and 
of greater variety of incident. 

‘Of course,’ he went on, ‘his death was really of enormous 
advantage to me. They say that I shall have two or three 
thousand a year, instead of five hundred, paid quarterly at Cox’s. 
He could not prevent it coming to me. It was my mother’s 
money. He would have done so if he could, for we never dis- 
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guised our antipathy for each other. Yet we lived together, and 
—and I had the nursing of him.’ 

Millicent was listening gravely without interrupting—like a 
man. She had the gift of adapting herself to her environments 
in a marked degree. 

‘ And,’ he added curtly, ‘no one knows how much I wanted 
that three thousand a year.’ 

The girl moved uneasily and glanced towards the conservatory, 

‘He was not an old man,’ Guy Oscard went on. ‘He was 
only forty-nine. He might have lived another thirty years.’ 

She nodded, understanding the significance of his tone. 

‘There,’ he said with an awkward laugh, ‘do you still believe 
in me?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, still looking into-the conservatory. 

There was a little pause. They were both sitting forward in 
their chairs looking towards the conservatory. 

‘It was not the money that tempted me,’ said Guy very 
deliberately, ‘ it was you.’ 

She rose from her chair as if to join her aunt and the horti- 
cultural old gentleman, 

‘You must not say that,’ she said in little more than a 
whisper, and without looking round she went towards Lady 
Cantourne. Her eyes were gleaming with a singular suppressed 
excitement, such as one sees in the eyes of a man fresh from a 
mad run across country. 

Guy Oscard rose also and followed more deliberately. There 
was nothing for him to do but to take his leave. 

‘ But,’ said Lady Cantourne graciously, ‘if you are determined 
to go away you must at least come and say good-bye before you 
leave.’ 

‘Thanks ; I should like to do so, if I may.’ 

‘We shall be deeply disappointed if you forget,’ said Millicent, 
holding out her hand, with a smile full of light-heartedness and 
innocent girlish friendship. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
UNDER THE LINE. 


Enough of simpering and grimace, 
Enough of vacuity, trimmed with lace. 


‘CursE this country! Curse it—curse it!’ The man spoke 
aloud but there was no one near to hear. He shook his skinny 
yellow fist out over the broad river that crept greasily down to the 
equatorial sea. 

All around him the vegetable kingdom had asserted its 
sovereignty. At his back loomed a dense forest, impenetrable to 
the foot of man, defying his puny hand armed with axe or saw. 
The trees were not high, few of them being above twenty feet, but 
from their branches creepers and parasites hung in tangled pro- 
fusion, interlaced, joining tree to tree for acres, nay for miles. 

As far as the eye could reach either bank of the slow river was 
thus covered with rank vegetation—mile after mile without 
variety, without hope. The glassy surface of the water was 
broken here and there by certain black forms floating like logs 
half hidden beneath the wave. These were crocodiles. The river 
was the Ogowe, and the man who cursed it was Victor Durnovo, 
employé of the Loango Trading Association, whose business it was 
at that season to travel into the interior of Africa to buy, barter, 
or steal ivory for his masters. 

He was a small-faced man, with a squarely aquiline nose and a 
black moustache which hung like a valance over his mouth. 
From the growth of that curtain-like moustache Victor Durnovo’s 
worldly prosperity might have been said to date. No one seeing 
his mouth had before that time been prevailed upon to trust him. 
Nature has a way of hanging out signs and then covering them up 
so that the casual fail to see. He was a man of medium height, 
with abnormally long arms and a somewhat truculent way of 
walking, as if his foot was ever ready to kick anything or any 
person who might come in his way. 

His movements were nervous and restless although he was 
tired out and half-starved. The irritability of Africa was upon 
him-—had hold over him—gripped him remorselessly. No one 
knows what it is, but it is there, and sometimes it is responsible 
for murder. It makes honourable European gentlemen commit 
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crimes of which they blush to think in after days. The Powers 
may draw up treaties and sign the same, but there will never be 
a peaceful division of the great wasted land so near to Southern 
Europe. There may be peace in Berlin, or Brussels, or London, 
but because the atmosphere of Africa is not the same as that of 
the great cities, there will be no peace beneath the Equator, 
From the West Coast of Africa to the East men will fight and 
quarrel and bicker so long as human nerves are human nerves. 
The irritability lurks in the shades of boundless forests where men 
may starve for want of animal sustenance, it hovers over the broad 
bosoms of a hundred slow rivers haunted by the mysterious croco- 
dile, the weird hippopotamus. It is everywhere, and by reason of 
it men quarrel over trifles and descend to brutal passion over a 
futile discussion. 

Victor Durnovo had sent his boatmen into the forest to find a 
few bananas, a few handsful of firewood, and while they were 
absent he gave vent to that wild unreasoning passion which is in- 
haled into the white man’s lungs with the air of equatorial Africa. 
For there are moral microbes in the atmosphere of different 
countries, and we must not judge one land by the laws of 
another. There is the fatalism of India, the restlessness of New 
York, the fear of the Arctic, the irritability of Africa. 

‘Curse this country!’ he shouted, ‘curse it—curse it! River 
and tree—man and beast!’ . 

He rose and slouched down to his boat which lay moored to 
a snag alongside the bank, trodden hard to the consistency of 
asphalte by a hundred bare feet. He stepped over the gunwale 
and made his way aft with a practised balancing step. The after 
part of the canoe was decked in and closed with lock and key. 
The key hung at his watch-chain—a large chain with square 
links and a suggestive doubtfulness of colour. It might have 
been gold, but the man who wore it somehow imparted to ita 
suggestion of baser metal. 

He opened the locker and took from it a small chest. From 
this he selected a bottle, and, rummaging in the recesses of the 
locker, he found an unwashed tumbler. Into half a glass of water 
he dropped a minute quantity from the bottle and drank off the 
mixture. The passion had left him now, and quite suddenly he 
looked yellow and very weak. He was treating himself scientific- 
ally for the irritability to which he had given way. Then he re- 
turned to the bank and laid down at full length. The skin of his 
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face must have been giving him great pain, for it was scarlet in 
places and exuding from sun-blisters. He had long ago given up 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, and evidently did not dare 
to wash his face. 

Presently a peacefulness seemed to come over him, for his 
eyes lost their glitter and his heavy lids drooped. His arms were 
crossed behind his head—before him lay the river. 

Suddenly he sat upright, all eagerness and attention. Not a 
leaf stirred. It was about five o’clock in the evening, the stillest 
hour of the twenty-four. In such a silence the least sound would 
travel almost any distance, and there was a sound travelling over 
the water to him. It was nothing but a thud repeated with 
singular regularity; but to his practised ears it conveyed much. 
He knew that a boat was approaching, as yet hidden by some 
distant curve in the river. The thud was caused by the contact of 
six paddles with the gunwale of the canoe as the paddlers 
withdrew them from the water. 

Victor Durnovo rose again and brought from the boat a second 
rifle, which he laid beside the double-barrelled Reilly which was 
never more than a yard away from him, waking or sleeping. 
Then he waited. He knew that no boat could reach the bank 
without his full permission, for every rower would be dead before 
they got within a hundred yards of his rifle. He was probably 
the best rifle-shot but one in that country—and the other, the 
very best, happened to be in the approaching canoe. 

After the space of ten minutes the boat came in sight—a long 
black form on the still waters. It was too far away for him to 
distinguish anything beyond the fact that it was a native boat. 

‘ Eight hundred yards,’ muttered Durnovo over the sight of his 
rifle. 

He looked upon this river as his own, and he knew the native 
of equatorial Africa. Therefore he dropped a bullet into the 
water, under the bow of the canoe, at eight hundred yards. 

A moment later there was a sound which can only be written 
‘ P-ttt’ between his legs, and he had to wipe a shower of dust from 
his eyes. A puff of blue smoke rose slowly over the boat and a 
sharp report broke the silence a second time. 

Then Victor Durnovo leapt to his feet and waved his hat in the 
air. From the canoe there was an answering greeting, and the 
man on the bank went to the water’s edge, still carrying the rifle 
from which he was never parted. 
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Durnovo was the first to speak when the boat came within 
hail. 

‘Very sorry,’ he shouted. ‘Thought you were a native boat. 
Must establish a funk—get in the first shot, you know.’ 

‘ All right,’ replied one of the Europeans in the approaching 
craft, with a courteous wave of the hand, ‘ no harm done.’ 

There were two white men and six blacks in the long and 
clumsy boat. One of the Europeans lay in the bows while the 
other was stretched at his ease in the stern, reclining on the canvas 
of a neatly-folded tent. The last-named was evidently the leader 
of the little expedition, while the manner and attitude of the man 
in the bows suggested the servitude of a disciplined soldier slightly 
relaxed by abnormal circumstances. 

‘Who fired that shot ?’ inquired Durnovo, when there was no 
longer any necessity to shout. 

‘ Joseph,’ replied the man in the stern of the boat, indicating 
his companion. ‘ Was it a near thing ?’ 

‘ About as near as I care about—it threw up the dust between 
my legs.’ 

The man called Joseph grinned. Nature had given him 
liberally of the wherewithal for indulgence in that relaxation, and 
Durnovo smiled rather constrainedly. Joseph was grabbing at the 
long reedy grass, bringing the canoe to a standstill, and it was some 
moments before his extensive mouth submitted to control. 

‘I presume you are Mr. Durnovo,’ said the man in the stern of 
the boat, rising leisurely from his recumbent position and speaking 
with a courteous savoir. faire which seemed slightly out of place in 
the wilds of Central Africa. He was a tall man with a small 
aristocratic head and a refined face, which somehow suggested an 
aristocrat of old France. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Durnovo. 

The tall man stepped ashore and held out his hand. 

‘I am glad we have met you,’ he said. ‘I have a letter of in- 
troduction to you from Maurice Gordon, of Loango.’ 

Victor Durnovo’s dark face changed slightly; his eyes— 
bilious, fever-shot, unhealthy—took a new light. 

‘Ah!’ he answered, ‘are you a friend of Maurice Gordon’s ?’ 

There was another question in this, an unasked one ; and Victor 
Durnovo was watching for the answer. But the face he watched 
was like a delicately carved piece of brown marble, with a 
courteous impenetrable smile. 

6—5 
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‘I met him again the other day at Loango. He is an old 
Etonian like myself.’ 

This conveyed nothing to Durnovo, who belonged to a different 
world, whose education was, like other things about him, an un- 
known quantity. 

‘My name,’ continued the tall man, ‘is Meredith—John 
Meredith—sometimes called Jack.’ 

They were walking up the bank towards the dusky and unin- 
viting tent. 

‘And the other fellow?’ inquired Durnovo, with a backward 
jerk of the head. 

‘Oh—he is my servant.’ 

Durnovo raised his eyebrows in somewhat contemptuous 
amusement, and proceeded to open the letter which Meredith had 
handed him. 

‘Not many fellows,’ he said, ‘ on this coast can afford to keep 
a European servant.’ 

Jack Meredith bowed and ignored the irony. 

‘But,’ he said courteously, ‘I suppose you find these coloured 
chaps just as good when they have once got into your ways ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ muttered Durnovo. He was reading the letter. 
‘Maurice Gordon,’ he continued, ‘says you are travelling for plea- 
sure—just looking about you. What do you think of it?’ 

He indicated the dismal prospect with a harsh laugh. 

‘A bit suggestive of Hell,’ he went on, ‘eh? How does it 
strike you?’ 

‘Finer timber, I should think,’ suggested Jack Meredith, and 
Durnovo laughed more pleasantly. 

‘ The truth is,’ he explained, ‘ that it strikes one as a bit absurd 
that any man should travel up here for pleasure. If you take my 
advice you will come down-stream again with me to-morrow.’ 

He evidently distrusted him ; and the sidelong, furtive glance 
suggested vaguely that Victor Durnovo had something farther up 
this river which he wished to keep concealed. 

‘I understand, answered Meredith with a half-suppressed 
yawn, ‘that the country gets finer farther up—more mountainous 
—less suggestive of—Hell.’ 

The proprietors of very dark eyes would do well to remember 
that it is dangerous to glance furtively to one side or the other. 
The attention of dark eyes is more ove felt than the glances of 
grey or blue orbs. 
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Jack Meredith’s suspicions were aroused by the suspicious 
manner of his interlocutor. 

‘ There is no white man knows this river as I do, and I do not re- 
commend it. Look at me—on the verge of jaundice—look at this 
wound on my arm ; it began with a scratch and has never healed, 
All that comes from a month up this cursed river. Take my 
advice, try somewhere else.’ 

‘T certainly shall,’ replied Meredith. ‘ We will discuss it after 
dinner, My chap is a first-rate cook. Have you got anything to 
add to the menu ?’ 

‘Not a thing. I’ve been living on plantains and dried 
elephant-meat for the last fortnight.’ 

‘Doesn’t sound nourishing. Well, we are pretty well provided, 
so perhaps you will give me the pleasure of your company to 
dinner? Come as you are: no ceremony. I think I will wash 
though. It is as well to keep up these old customs.’ 

With a pleasant smile he went towards the tent which had just 
been erected. Joseph was very busy, and his admonishing voice 
was heard at times. 

‘Here, Johnny, hammer in that peg. Now, old cups and 
saucers, stop that grinning and fetch me some water. None of 
your frogs and creepy crawly things this time, my blonde beauty, 
but clean water, comprenny ?’ 

With these and similar lightsome turns of speech was Joseph 
in the habit of keeping his men up tothe mark. The method 
was eminently successful. His coloured compeers crowded round 
him ‘all of a grin,’ as he himself described it, and eager to do his 
slightest behest. From the throne to the back-kitchen the secret 
of success is the art of managing men—and women. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECRET OF THE SIMIACINE, 
Surtout, Messieurs, pas de zéle. 
SucH was the meeting of Victor Durnovo and Jack Meredith. 
Two men with absolutely nothing in common—no taste, no past, 
no kinship—nothing but the future. Such men as Fate loves 


to bring together for her own strange purposes. What these 
purposes are none of us can tell. Some hold that Fate is wise. 
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She is not so yet, but she cannot fail to acquire wisdom some day, 
because she experiments so industriously. She is ever bringing 
about new combinations, and one can only trust that she, the 
experimenter, is as keenly disappointed in the result as are we, 
the experimented. 

To Jack Meredith Victor Durnovo conveyed the impression of 
little surprise and a slight local interest. He was a man who was 
not quite a gentleman ; but for himself Jack did not give great 
heed to this. He had associated with many such; for, as has been 
previously intimated, he had moved in London society where there 
are many men who are not quite gentlemen. The difference of a 
good coat and that veiled insolence which passes in some circles 
for the ease of good breeding, had no weight with the keen son 
of Sir John Meredith, and Victor Durnovo fared no worse in his 
companion’s estimation because he wore a rough coat and gave 
small attention to his manners. He attracted and held Jack’s 
attention by a certain open-air manliness which was in keeping 
with the situation and with his life. Sportsmen, explorers, and 
wanderers were not new to Jack; for nowadays one may never 
know what manner of man is inside a faultless dress-suit. It is 
an age of disappearing, vid Charing Cross station in a first-class 
carriage, to a life of backwooding, living from hand to mouth, 
starving in desert, prairie, pampas or Arctic wild, with, all the 
while, a big balance at Cox’s. And most of us come back. again 
and put on the dress-suit and the white tie with a certain sense of 
restfulness and coinfort. 

Jack Meredith had known many such. He had, in a small 
way, done the same himself. But he had never met one of the 
men who do not go home—who possess no dress-coat and no use 
for it—whose business it is to go about with a rifle in one hand 
and their life in the other—who risk their lives because it is their 
trade and not their pleasure. 

Durnovo could not understand the new-comer at all. He saw 
at once that this was one of those British aristocrats who do 
strange things in a very strange way. In a degree Meredith 
reminded him of Maurice Gordon, the man whose letter of intro- 
duction was at- that moment serving to light the camp fire. . But 
it was Maurice Gordon without that semi-sensual weakness of 
purpose which made him the boon companion of Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, provided that one of those was only with him long 
enough. There was a vast depth of reserve—of indefinable pos- 
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sibilities, which puzzled Durnovo, and in some subtle way inspired 
fear. 

In that part of Africa which lies within touch of the Equator, 
life is essentially a struggle. There is hunger about, and where 
hunger is the emotions will be found also. Now, Jack Meredith 
was a past-master in the concealment of these, and, as such, came 
to Victor Durnovo in the guise of a new creation. He had lived 
the latter and the larger part of his life among men who said, in 
action if not in words, I am hungry, or I am thirsty; I want 
this, or I want that ; and if you are not strong enough to keep it, 
I will take it from you. 

‘This man was different ; and Victor Durnovo did not know— 
could not find out—what he wanted. 

He had at first been inclined to laugh at him. What struck 
him most forcibly was Joseph, the servant. The idea of a man 
swaggering up an African river with a European man-servant was 
so preposterous that it could only be met with ridicule; but the 
thing seemed so natural to Jack Meredith, he accepted the servi- 
tude of Joseph so much as a matter of course, that after a time 
Durnovo accepted him also as part and parcel of Meredith. 

Moreover, he immediately began to realise the benefit of being 
waited upon by an intelligent European, for Joseph took off his 
coat, turned up his sleeves, and proceeded to cook such a dinner 
as Durnovo had not tasted for many months. There was wine 
also, and afterwards a cigar of such quality as appealed strongly to 
Durnovo’s West Indian palate. 

The night settled down over the land while they sat there, and 
before them the great yellow equatorial moon rose slowly over the 
trees. With the darkness came a greater silence, for the myriad 
insect life was still. This great silence of Central Africa is 
wonderfully characteristic. The country is made for silence, the 
natives are created to steal, spirit-ridden, devil-haunted, through 
vast tracts of lifeless forest where nature is oppressive in her 
grandeur. Here man is put into his right place—a puny, insigni- 
ficant, helpless being in a world that is too large for him. 

‘So,’ said Durnovo, returning to the subject which had never 
really left his thoughts, ‘ you have come out here for pleasure ?’ 

‘Not exactly. I came chiefly to make money, partly to dispel 
some of the illusions of my youth, and I am getting on very well. 
Picture-book illusions they were. The man who drew the pictures 
had never seen Africa.’ 
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‘This is no country for illusions. Things go naked here— 
damned naked.’ 

‘ And only language is adorned ?’ 

Durnovo laughed. He had to be alert to keep up with Jack 
Meredith—to understand his speech; and he rather liked the 
necessity, which was a change after the tropic indolence in which 
he had moved. . 

‘Swearing, you mean,’ he replied. ‘Hope you don’t mind it?’ 

‘Nota bit! Do it myself.’ 

At this moment Joseph, the servant, brought coffee served up 
in tin cups. , 

‘ First-class dinner,’ said Durnovo. ‘The best dinner I have 
had for years. Clever chap, your man!’ 

The last remark was made as much for the servant’s edifica- 
tion as for the master’s, and it was accompanied by an inviting 
smile directed towards Joseph. Of this the man took no notice 
whatever. He came from a world where masters and masters’ 
guests knew their place and kept it, even after a good dinner. 

The evening had turned out so very differently from what he 
had expected that Durnovo was a little carried off his equilibrium. 
Things were so sociable and pleasant in comparison with the 
habitual loneliness of his life. The fire crackled so cheerily, the 
moon shone down on the river so grandly, the subdued chatter of 
the boatmen imparted such a feeling of safety and comfort to the 
scene, that he gave way to that impulse of expansiveness which 
ever lurks in West Indian blood. 

‘I say,’ he said, ‘ when you told me that you wanted to make 
money, were you in earnest ?’ 

‘In the deadliest earnest,’ replied Jack Meredith, in the half- 
mocking tone which he never wholly learnt to lay aside. 

‘Then I think I can put you in the way of it. Oh, I know it 
seems a bit premature—not known you long enough, and all that. 
But in this country we don’t hold much by the formalities. I 
like you. I liked the look of you when you got out of that 
boat—so damned cool and self-possessed. You're the right sort, 
Mr. Meredith.’ 

‘Possibly—for some things. For sitting about and smoking 
first-class cigars and thinking second-class thoughts I am exactly 
the right sort. But for making money, for hard work and steady 
work, I-am afraid, Mr. Durnovo, that I am distinctly the wrong 
sort.’ 
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‘Now you're chaffing again. Do you always chaff?’ 

‘Mostly ; it lubricates things, doesn’t it ?’ 

There was a little pause. Durnovo looked round as if to make 
sure that Joseph and the boatmen were out of earshot. 

‘Can you keep a secret ?’ he asked suddenly. 

Jack Meredith turned and looked at the questioner with a 
smile. His hat had slipped to the back of his head, the light of 
the great yellow moon fell full upon his clean-cut sphinx-like face. 
The eyes alone seemed living. 

‘Yes! I can do that.’ 

He was only amused, and the words were spoken half-mock- 
ingly ; but his face said more than his lips. It said that even in 
chaff this was no vain boast that he was uttering. Even before 
he had set foot on African soil he had been asked to keep so many 
secrets of a commercial nature. So many had begun by impart- 
ing half a secret, to pass on in due course to the statement that 
only money was required, say, a thousand pounds, And, in the 
meantime, twenty-five would be very useful, and, if not that, well, 
ten shillings. Jack Meredith had met all that before. 

But there was something different about Durnovo. He was 
not suitably got up. Your bar-room prospective millionaire is 
usually a jolly fellow, quite prepared to quench any man’s thirst 
for liquor or information so long as credit and credulity will last. 
There was nothing jolly or sanguine about Durnovo. Beneath 
his broad-brimmed hat, his dark eyes flashed in a fierce excitement. 
His hand was unsteady. He had allowed the excellent cigar to go 
out. The man was full of quinine and fever, in deadly earnest. 

‘TI can see you're a gentleman,’ he said ; ‘I'll trust you. I want 
a man to join me in making a fortune. I have got my hand on 
it at last. But I’m afraid of this country. I’m getting shaky, 
look at that hand. I’ve been looking for it too long. I take you 
into my confidence, the first comer, you'll think. But there are 
not many men like you in this country, and I’m beastly afraid of 
dying. I'minadamned funk. I want to get out of this fora 
bit, but I dare not leave until I set things going.’ 

‘ Take your time,’ said Meredith quietly and soothingly ; ‘light 
that cigar again and lie down. There is no hurry.’ 

Durnovo obeyed him meekly. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘have you ever heard of Simiacine ?’ 

‘I cannot say that I have,’ replied Jack. ‘What is it for, 
brown boots or spasms.’ 
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‘It is a drug, the most expensive drug in the market. And 
they must have it, they cannot do without it, and they cannot 
find a substitute. It is the leaf of a shrub, and your hatful is 
worth a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Where is it to be found?’ asked Jack Meredith. ‘I should 
like some—in a sack.’ 

‘Ah, you may laugh now, but you won’t when you hear all 
about it. The scientific chaps called it Simiacine, because of an 
old African legend which, like all those things, has a grain of 
truth in it. The legend is, that the monkeys first found out the 
properties of the leaf, and it is because they live on it that they 
are so strong. Do you know thata gorilla’s arm is not half so thick 
as yours, and yet he would take you and snap your backbone 
across his knee; he would bend a gun-barrel as you would bend 
a cane, merely by the turn of his wrist ? That is Simiacine. He 
can hang on to a tree with one leg and tackle a leopard with his 
bare hands—that’s Simiacine. At home, in England and in 
Germany, they are only just beginning to find out its properties; it 
seems that it can bring a man back to life when he is more than 
half dead. There is no knowing what children that are brought 
up on it may turn out to be; it may double the power of the 
human brain—some think it will.’ 

Jack Meredith was leaning forward, watching with a certain 
sense of fascination the wild, disease-stricken face, listening to the 
man’s breathless periods. It seemed that the fear of death, which 
had gotten hold of him, gave Victor Durnovo no time to pause 
for breath. 

‘Yes,’ said the Englishman, ‘yes, go on.’ 

‘ There is practically no limit to the demand that there is for 
it. At present the only way of obtaining it is through the 
natives, and you know their manner of trading. They send a 
little packet down from the. interior, and it very often takes two 
months and more to reach the buyer’s hands. The money is sent 
back the same way, and each man who fingers it keeps a little. 
The natives find the leaf in the forests by the aid of trained 
monkeys, and only in very small quantities. Do you follow me?’ 

‘Yes, I follow you.’ 

Victor Durnovo leant forward until his face was within three 
inches of Meredith, and the dark wild eyes flashed and: glared 
into the Englishman’s steady glance. 

‘What,’ he hissed, ‘what if I know where Simiacine grows 
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like a weed? What if I could supply the world with Simiacine 
at my own price? Eh—h—h! What of that, Mr. Meredith ?’ 

He threw himself suddenly back and wiped his dripping face, 
There was a silence, the great African silence that drives educated 
men mad, and fills the imagination of the poor heathen with wild 
tales of devils and spirits. 

Then Jack Meredith spoke, without moving. 

‘I’m your man,’ he said, ‘ with a few more details.’ 

Victor Durnovo was lying back at full length on the hard dry 
mud, his arms beneath his head. Without altering his position 
he gave the details, speaking slowly and much more quietly. It 
seemed as if he spoke the result of long pent-up thought. 

‘We shall want,’ he said, ‘two thousand pounds to start it. 
For we must have an armed force of. our own. We have to 
penetrate through a cannibal country, of the fiercest devils in 
Africa. It is a plateau, a little plateau of two square miles, and the 
niggers think that it is haunted by an evil spirit. When we get 
there we shall have to hold it by force of arms, and when we send 
the stuff down to the coast we must have an escort of picked 
men. The bushes grow up there as thick as gooseberry bushes in 
a garden at home. With a little cultivation they will yield twice 
as much as they do now. We shall want another partner. I 
know a man, a soldierly fellow full of fight, who knows the natives 
and the country. I will undertake to lead you there, but you will 
have to take great care of me. You will have to have me carried 
most of the way. I am weak, devilish weak, and I am afraid of 
dying ; but I know the way there, and no other man can say as 
much! It is in my head here; it is not written down. It is 
only in my head, and no one can get it out of there.’ 

‘No,’ said Meredith, in his quiet, refined voice, ‘no, no one 
can get it out. Come, let us turnin. To-morrow I will go down 
the river with you. I will turn back, and we ean talk it over as 
we go down stream.’ — fabs 5 ee 

CHAPTER VIII. 
A RECRUIT. 
Said the Engine from the East, 
‘ They who work best talk the least,’ 
It is not, of course, for a poor limited masculine mind to utter 
heresies regarding the great question’ of woman’s rights. But as 
things stand at present, as in fact the fore-named rights are 
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to-day situated, women have not found comprehension of the 
dual life. The dual life is led solely by men, and until women 
have found out its full compass and meaning, they can never lead 
in the world. There is the public life and the private; and the 
men who are most successful in the former are the most exclusive 
in the latter. Women have only learned to lead one life; they 
must be all public or all private, there is no medium. Those who 
give up the private life for which Providence destined them, to 
assume the public existence to which their own conceit urges them, 
have their own reward. They taste all the bitterness of fame 
and never know its sweets, because the bitterness is public and 
the sweets are private. 

Women cannot understand that part of a man’s life which 
brings him into daily contact with men whom he does not bring 
home to dinner. One woman does not know another without 
bringing her in to meals and showing her her new hat. It is 
merely a matter of custom. Men are in the habit of associating 
in daily, almost hourly, intercourse with others who are never 
really their friends and are always held at a distance. It is 
useless attempting to explain it, for we are merely reprimanded 
for unfriendliness, stiffness, and stupid pride.. Soit/ Let it go. 
Some of us, perhaps, know our own business best. And there are, 
thank Heaven! amidst a multitude of female doctors, female 
professors, female wranglers, a few female women left. 

Jack Meredith knew quite well what he was about when he 
listened with a favourable ear to Durnovo’s scheme. He knew 
that this man was not a gentleman, but his own position was so 
assured that he could afford to associate with anyone. Here, 
again, men are safer. A woman is too delicate a social flower to 
be independent of environments. She takes the tone of her 
surroundings. It is, one notices, only the ladies who protest that 
the barmaid married in haste and repented of at leisure can raise 
herself to her husband’s level. The husband’s friends keep silence, 
and perhaps, like the mariner’s bird, they meditate all the more. 

What Meredith proposed to do was to enter into a partnership 
with Victor Durnovo, and when the purpose of it was accom- 
plished, to let each man go his way. Such partnerships - are 
entered into every day. Men have carried through a brilliant 
campaign—a world-affecting scheme, side by side, working with 
one mind and one heart; and when the result has been attained 
they drop out of each other’s lives for ever. They are created s0, 
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for a very good purpose, no doubt. But sometimes Providence 
steps in and turns the little point of contact into the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump. Providence, it seems—or let us call 
it Fate—was hovering over that lone African river, where two 
men, sitting in the stern of a native canoe, took it upon themselves 
to pre-arrange their lives. 

A month later Victor Durnovo was in London. He left behind 
him in Africa Jack Meredith, whose capacities for organisation 
were developing very quickly. 

There was plenty of work for each todo. In Africa Meredith 
had undertaken to get together men and boats, while Durnovo 
went home to Europe for a threefold purpose. Firstly, a visit to 
Europe was absolutely necessary for his health, shattered as it was 
by too long a sojourn in the fever-ridden river beds of the West 
Coast. Secondly, there were rifles, ammunition, and stores to be 
purchased, and packed in suitable cases. And, lastly, he was to 
find and enlist the third man, ‘the soldierly fellow full of fight,’ 
who knew the natives and the country. 

This, indeed, was his first care on reaching London, and before 
his eyes and brain were accustomed to the roar of the street life 
he took a cab to Russell Square, giving the number affixed to the 
door of a gloomy house in the least frequented corner of the 
stately quadrangle. 

‘Is Mr. Guy Oscard at home ?’ he inquired of the grave man- 
servant. 

‘ He is, sir,’ replied the butler, stepping aside. 

Victor Durnovo thought that a momentary hesitation on the 
part of the butler was caused by a very natural and proper feeling 
of admiration for the new clothes and hat which he had pur- 
chased out of the money advanced by Jack Meredith for the outfit 
of the expedition. In reality the man was waiting for the visitor 
to throw away his cigar before crossing the threshold. But he 
waited in vain, and Durnovo waited, cigar in mouth, in the 
dining-room until Guy Oscard came to him. 

At first Oscard did not recognise him, and conveyed this fact 
by a distant bow and an expectant silence. 

‘You do not seem to recognise me,’ said Durnovo with a 
laugh, which lasted until the servant had closed the door, ‘ Victor 
Durnovo !’ 

‘ Oh—yes—how are you?’ 


Oscard came forward and shook hands. His manner was not 
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exactly effusive. The truth was that their acquaintanceship in 
Africa had been of the slightest, dating from some trivial services 
which Durnovo had been able and very eager to render to the 
sportsman. 

‘I’m all right, thanks,’ replied Durnovo. ‘I only landed at 
Liverpool yesterday. I’m home on business. I’m buying rifles 
and stores.’ 

Guy Oscard’s honest face lighted up at once—the curse of 
Ishmael was on him in its full force. He was destined to bea 
wanderer on God’s earth, and all things appertaining to the wild 
life of the forests were music in his ears. 

Durnovo was no mean diplomatist. He had learnt to know 
man, within a white or coloured skin. The effect of his words was 
patent to him. 

‘You remember the Simiacine ?’ he said abruptly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘T’ve found it.’ 

‘The devil you have! Sit down.’ 

Durnovo took the chair indicated. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘I’ve got it. I’ve laid my hand on it at 
last. Ive always been on its track. That.has been my little 
game all the time. I did not tell you when we met out there, 
because I was afraid I should never find it, and because I wanted 
to keep quiet about it.’ 

Guy Oscard was looking out of the window across to the dull 
houses and chimneys that formed his horizon, and in his eyes 
there was the longing for a vaster horizon, a larger life. 

‘I have got a partner,’ continued Durnovo, ‘a good man—Jack 
Meredith, son of Sir John Meredith. You have, perhaps, met 
him.’ 

‘No,’ answered Oscard ; ‘but I have heard his name, and I 
have met Sir John—the father—once or twice.’ 

‘ He is out there,’ went on Durnovo, ‘ getting things together 
quietly. I have come home to buy rifles, ammunition and stores.’ 

He paused, watching the eager, simple face. 

‘We want to know,’ he said quietly, ‘if you will organise and 
lead the fighting men.’ 

Guy Oscard drew a deep breath. There are some Englishmen 
left, thank Heaven! who love fighting for its own sake, and not 
only for the gain of it. Such men as this lived in the old days 
of chivalry, at which modern puny earpet-knights make bold to 
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laugh, while inwardly thanking their stars that they live in the 
peaceful age of the policeman. Such men as this ran their thick 
simple heads against many a windmill, couched lance over many 
a far-fetched insult, and swung a sword in honour of many a 
worthless maid; but they made England, my masters. Let us 
remember that they made England. 

‘Then there is to be fighting ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Durnovo, ‘there will be fighting.. We must fight 
our way there, and we must hold it when we get there. But so 
far as the world is concerned, we are only a private expedition 
exploring the source of the Ogowe.’ 

‘The Ogowe ?’ and again Guy Oscard’s eyes lighted up. 

‘Yes, Ido not mind telling you that much. To begin with, 
I trust you; secondly, no one could get there without me to lead 
the way.’ 

Guy Oscard looked at him with some admiration, and that 
sympathy which exists between the sons of Ishmael. Durnovo 
looked quite fit for the task he set himself. He had regained his 
strength on the voyage, and with returning muscular force his 
moral tone was higher, his influence over men greater. Amidst 
the pallid sons of the pavement among whom Guy Oscard had 
moved of late this African traveller was a man apart—a being much 
more after his own heart. The brown of the man’s face and hands 
appealed to him—the dark flashing eyes, the energetic carriage of 
head and shoulders. Among men of a fairer skin the taint that 
was in Victor Durnovo’s blood became more apparent—the shadow 
on his finger-nails, the deep olive of his neck against the snowy 
collar, and the blue tint in the whites of his eyes. 

But none of these things militated against him in Oscard’s 
eyes. They only made him fitter for the work he had undertaken. 

‘ How long will it take?’ asked Guy. 

Durnovo tugged at his strange, curtain-like moustache. His 
mouth was hidden ; it was quite impossible to divine his thoughts. 

‘Three months to get there,’ he. answered at length. ‘One 
month to pick the leaf, and then you can bring the first crop 
down to the coast and home, while Meredith and I stay on at the 
plateau.’ 

‘I could be home again in eight months ?’ 

‘Certainly! We thought that you might work the sale of the 
stuff in London, and in a couple of years or so, when the thing is 
in swing, Meredith will come home. We can safely leave the 
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cultivation in native hands when once we have established our- 
selves up there, and made ourselves respected among the tribes.’ 

A significance in his tone made Guy Oscard look up in- 
quiringly. 

‘How ?’ 

‘You know my way with the natives,’ answered Durnovo with 
a cruel smile. ‘It is the only way. There are no laws in Central 
Africa except the laws of necessity.’ 

Oscard was nothing if not outspoken. 

‘I do not like your way with the natives,’ he said, with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘ That is because you do not know them. But in this affair 
you are to be the leader of the fighting column. You will, of 
course, have carte blanche.’ 

Oscard nodded. 

‘3 woppiene, he said, re a pause, ‘that there is the question 
of money ?’ 

‘Yes; Meredith and I lish talked that over. The plan we 
fixed upon was that you and he each put a thousand pounds 
into it; I put five hundred. For the first two years we share the 
profits equally. After that we must come to some fresh arrange- 
ment, should you or Meredith wish to give up an active part in 
the affair. I presume you would not object to coming up at the 
end of a year, with a handy squad of men to bring down the crop 
under escort ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Oscard after a moment’s reflection. ‘I should 
probably be able to do that.’ 

‘I reckon,’ continued the other, ‘that the journey down could 
be accomplished in two months, and each time you do the trip 
you will reduce your time.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Of course,’ Durnovo went on, with the details which he knew 
were music in Oscard’s ears, ‘of course we shall be a clumsy 
party going up. We shall have heavy loads of provisions, ammu- 
nition, and seeds for cultivating the land up there.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Guy Oscard absently. In his ears there rang 
already the steady plash of the paddle, the weird melancholy song 
of the boatmen, the music of the wind amidst the forest trees. 

Durnovo rose briskly. 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘ you will join us? I may telegraph out to 
Meredith that you will join us ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ replied Oscard simply. ‘You may do that.’ 

‘There is no time to be lost,’ Durnovo went on. ‘ Every 
moment wasted adds to the risk of our being superseded. I sail 
for Loango in a fortnight ; will you come with me ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Shall I take a passage for you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Durnovo held out his hand. 

* Good-bye,’ he said. ‘Shall I always find you here when I 
want you ?’ 

‘Yes—stay, though! I shall be going away for a few days. 
Come to-morrow to luncheon, and we will settle the preliminaries.’ 

* Right—one o'clock ?’ 

‘ One o'clock.’ 

When Durnovo had gone Guy sat down and wrote to Lady 
Cantourne accepting her invitation to spend a few days at Can- 
tourne Place, on the Solent. He explained that his visit would 
be in the nature of a farewell, as he was about to leave for Africa 
for a little big-game hunting. 


(To be continued.) 
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NIGHT LIFE. 


I pon’r mean these words in the sense which would naturally have 
been attributed to them by Tom and Jerry of Corinthian memory, 
nor yet in that which they would doubtless bear on the lips of Tom 
and Jerry’s modern descendants and nearest representatives, the 
Chappies of the Gaiety. I write them rather in an austere spirit 
of scientific severity. I use them biologically. The world, as_ 
Artemus Ward once sagely remarked, ‘ continues always to revolve 
upon its axis once in every twenty-four hours,—subject only to the 
laws of nature and the Constitution of the United States.’ Now, 
this industrious diurnal revolution of our planet naturally divides 
the time of its inhabitants into two halves, a lighter and a darker 
one; and these two halves have produced in the long run marked 
results upon the habits and development of various species of 
plants and animals, including bats, owls, newspaper editors, night- 
ingales, policemen, burglars,.the common glow-worm, and the 
night-flowering cereus. And yet, so far as I.can at present dis- 
cover, till I sat down this evening to the music of the cicalas, 
with the object of inditing this profound contribution to the philo- 
sophy of life, no single biologist has ever endeavoured to examine 
in one wide general view the effects upon life brought about by 
the constant and measured alternation of light and darkness. The 
Iliad of the Night has yet to be written. 

Let us suppose for a moment a world always equally illuminated 
by a constant sun, and we can see at a glance that a great many 
creatures which inhabit this planet as we actually know it could 
have no existence. There would be no room for nocturnal animals 
of any sort: no jackals, no nightjars, no moths, no fireflies, and, 
roughly speaking, I fancy, no pure white flowers to wear in one’s 
buttonhole. The existence of a darker half to every twenty-four 
hours has called into being a whole crowd of beasts and birds and 
reptiles and insects which would not otherwise have been evolved, 
and has encouraged the development of whole races of plants which 
lay themselves out to cater in various ways for the needs or wishes 
of these nocturnal animals. And the manner in which this 
primary division of time on our planet has worked out such changes 
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in organic evolution is full of instructiveness, I venture to believe, 
as to the methods and devices of nature in general. 

To begin with a very large and widespread phenomenon, on 
which almost all the rest ultimately depend, the distinction of 
sleeping and waking itself is mainly based upon the existence of 
day and night as alternating conditions. If the sun always shone, 
we should never go to bed: sleep would not have been developed. 
It is true, nocturnal animals sleep and wake just as much as 
diurnal ones ; and a drowsy owl, blinking and nodding in the garish 
light of daytime, is a familiar object for the unphilosophic contempt 
of the young, the gay, the giddy, and the thoughtless. But then, 
all such animals are themselves descendants of creatures which 
were once for many ages diurnal; they learnt the trick of alternate 
sleeping and waking while their ancestors were still well-behaved 
day-roaming creatures; and when, like Tom and Jerry, they took 
incontinently to the vicious practice of ‘turning night into day,’ 
they merely reversed the usual process, long since become organic, 
and slept through the hours when the rest of the world was alive 
and waking. The habit itself, viewed abstractly, is one which 
could never have arisen except for the regular alternation of light 
and darkness. There is no particular reason why we or any other 
animals should rest on an average about eight or nine hours out 
of every twenty-four (I accept the computation of a justly popular 
poem without further discussion), save for the fact that eight 
hours is about the average time during which there isn’t light 
enough for an ordinary animal to get about with comfort at his 
usual avocations. If there are animals at all analogous to our own 
in Mars or Venus, we would naturally expect them to sleep and 
wake alternately for a period which would be entirely determined 
by the duration of day and night in their own planet. 

Observe, too, that this most fundamental distinction due to day 
and night is wholly relative to the sense of sight, and can affect 
only those types of life which are sufficiently high to have evolved 
for themselves eyes or something like them. Plants, it is true, 
being dependent for their growth upon the chemical action of rays 
of sunlight that fall upon their surface, have an equally wide dis- 
tinction of day-functions and night-functions with the highest 
animals ; they eat and digest in the light, and grow or repair 
themselves through the hours of darkness. But the lowest animals 
have no such marked division of nocturnal and diurnal habits ; 
with ceaseless industry they roll about through the waters by day 
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and night alike, seeking by touch alone whom or what they may 
devour in their native medium. If they rest occasionally for 
digestion and repair, it is at irregular periods—sometimes for a few 
minutes, sometimes for hours or even days together. If you dry 
them up, they remain mummied for a year; if you moisten them 
once more, they start at once on their travels. In one word, they 
have no distinct periodicity of any sort. But as soon as eyes are 
evolved, and in proportion to the perfection and height of their 
development, animals begin to divide their lives markedly into two 
main portions—a waking and a sleeping one; a more and a less 
active. While light is supplied them abundantly to see their way 
about, they move around the world in search of food, or prey, or 
mates, or laying-places; the moment night comes on they retire 
to nests or lairs and become torpid and motionless. 

That is, briefly put, the origin of sleep. Every organ needs 
rest and repair from time to time; though the amount of rest 
required is sometimes almost infinitesimal, as in the case of the 
heart, whose tissues are continually rebuilt in the scarcely per- 
ceptible second of interval between one beat and another. The 
nervous system, however, being a delicate mechanism, requires a 
good deal of rest, and a good deal of repairing ; what we call sleep 
is really nothing more than the time when our nervous system is 
laid by for repairs, and when, accordingly, we cease to think or 
feel in any way. While day continues, most animals with eyes 
find it convenient and advisable to go about their business un- 
molested in the open; when night comes on, and enemies might 
harm them, they retire to their holes, their lairs, or their burrows, 
and, assuming a passive condition, allow the food they have eaten 
to repair automatically the losses of the system 

Now if only the world had been all arranged beforehand in 
accordance with the designs of that famous king of Spain who 
regretted he hadn’t been consulted before the creation, it would 
probably consist of just these three divisions of organisms —plants 
that work and eat by day, while they rest and grow and exhale by 
night ; eyeless animals, that work or rest at irregular intervals ; 
and animals with eyes, that work and wake and eat by day, while 
they rest and sleep and repair themselves at night-time. But the 
world as actually constituted is a great deal more varied and 
complex than that. It has march and counter-march. The habit 
of flesh-eating has introduced into it many minor variations and 
distinctions, and amongst them is the practice of turning night 
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into day, which was at first a practice of the most defenceless, 
unprotected, and decadent animals. Creatures which, if they 
showed their noses in the broad sunlight, were sure to be snapped 
up and eaten by beast or bird or reptile or amphibian, secured for 
themselves somehow a miserable immunity by never crawling out 
till after the advent of twilight. ‘While the others are asleep,’ 
they said to themselves in effect, ‘there’s a chance for poor us to 
pick up a mouthful of victuals.’ 

It began with the insects and other small fry of creation. 
They were the earliest night-birds. Whole hosts of midges and 
petty flying things soon pervaded the darkness, when larger and 
better equipped species were sleeping quietly in their beds, on 
bank or hillside. Beetles and cockchafers and earwigs in- 
numerable, that dared not move abroad by day for fear of their 
natural enemies, the birds and lizards, took it out by scouring the 
world at night, and feeding on weeds or dead animals or one 
another. Cockroaches and crickets of various sorts and shapes 
covered themselves with the cloak of evening for their marauding 
expeditions. Mosquitoes and gnats found it greatly to their 
advantage to suck their victims’ blood while the victims were 
indulging in gentle slumber. Even certain butterflies came to 
the conclusion that nocturnal habits suited their needs better than 
the common day-flying customs of their kind, and developed into 
moths, whose dingy hues answer to their acquired trick of seeking 
their food in the dusk of evening. Thus the world grew peopled 
with a whole fauna of skulking and night-haunting creatures, 
most of which were insects or slugs or snails, or armadillo-like 
woodlice. Night became the refuge of the losers and laggards in 
the struggle for existence. 

It is the way of Nature, however, to plot and counterplot. She 
is all one perpetual game of cross-purposes. No sooner does one 
creature invent a splendid way of avoiding its enemies than 
straightway another creature, not to be outdone, discovers a fresh 
plan for circumventing and destroying it. By the time the world 
had been pretty well filled with evening-flying midges, and hawk- 
moths, and beetles, the birds and mammals, becoming alive to 
the situation, began to develop new kinds of evening-flying swifts 
and bats and nightjars, on purpose to devour them. The goat- 
suckers are our best-known English representatives of these night- 
roaming birds; they make a spécialité of cockchafer-hunting, 
though they are by no means averse to a good fat moth, and 
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will put up at a pinch with anything nice in the way of a beetle. 
They fly with their yawning mouths wide open, and have acquired 
a specially wide gape and a curious fringe of sticky hairs at the 
edge of their beaks, on purpose to aid them in their task of insect- 
hawking. Swifts also catch their prey in much the same manner, 
by flying through the air with their mouths wide open ; but they 
are rather early morning and late evening birds than truly 
nocturnal. As to the poetic nightingale, beloved of bards, that 
famous minstrel lives mainly on grubs and night-feeding cater- 
pillars, which he picks off the boughs in the intervals or rests of 
his divine melody. I am sorry that I find myself thus compelled 
to give away by this disclosure the idyllic Philomela; but the 
interests of truth demand the sacrifice. 

Most curious in origin of all nocturnal insect-hunters, how- 
ever, are the leathery-winged bats, which may be regarded, practi- 
cally speaking, as very tiny monkeys, highly specialised for the 
task of catching nocturnal flies and midges. Few people know 
how nearly they are related to us. They belong to the self-same 
division of the higher mammals as man and the apes; their 
skeleton answers to ours, bone for bone, and joint for joint, in an 
extraordinary manner; only the unessential fact that they have 
very long fingers with a web between as an organ of flight, pre- 
vents us from instantly and instinctively recognising them as 
remote cousins, once removed from the gorilla. The female bat 
in particular is absurdly human. Most of them feed off insects 
alone; but a few, like the famous vampire-bats of South America, 

-take a mean advantage of sleeping animals, and suck their blood 
after the fashion of mosquitoes, as they lie defenceless in the forest 
or on the open Pampas. Others, like the flying foxes of the 
Malay Archipelago, make a frugal meal off fruits and vegetables ; 
but even these are confirmed and persistent night-flyers. They 
hang head downward from the boughs of trees during the hot 
tropical day-time, but sally forth at night, with Milton’s sons of 
Belial, to rob the banana-patches and invade the plantain-grounds 
of the industrious native. The bat is a lemur, compelled by dire 
need to become a flying night-bird. 

A large proportion of the smallest and most defenceless 
mammals in our own age have also taken perforce to nocturnal 
habits. We get an intermediate stage of this process well exempli- 
fied in the rabbit, which, though sufficiently adapted to a diurnal 
life, is often driven by circumstances over which he has no control 
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to venture out in the evening or early morning only. But many 
other species, in order to avoid extinction, have had to acquire 
much more thoroughgoing nocturnal ways. This is particularly 
the case with the whole group of antique and belated animals 
technically known as the insectivores—a very early and central 
type of mammals, once much more widely developed, some few 
members of which still manage to drag out a miserable existence 
either by living underground, like the common mole, or by skulk- 
ing out at night like the hedgehog and the shrew-mouse. Not 
only do they gain protection for themselves by their nocturnal 
habits, but also they are enabled to catch their prey more readily, 
as they live for the most part on a cheap and sustaining diet of 
slugs, snails, beetles, and common earthworms. All these are 
night-roamers ; for the earthworm, too, is nocturnal in his tastes ; 
he comes out stealthily in the dark, as Darwin has told us, to feed 
on leaves, at the time when he is least likely to be devoured by 
the enterprising blackbird or the musical skylark; and as a 
reward for his caution he is too often eaten up by the skulking 
hedgehog or the greedy shrew-mouse. 

The cycle of slaughter does not stop here, however. Nature, 
the poet assures us, ‘is one with rapine.’ In proportion as small 
nocturnal mammals developed on the earth, and thus afforded an 
opportunity for some fitting creature to pounce upon them and 
eat them, the birds of prey saw an opening forthwith for fresh 
species to evolve, and straightway blossomed out into a nocturnal 
offshoot, the race of owls, on purpose to fill this new and promising 
niche in the economy of Nature. ‘Nocturnal rodents eat slugs 
and snails,’ said the ancestral owl: ‘ here’s a chance for me to eat 
the nocturnal rodents.’ Owls, in short, are essentially falcons 
which have taken to hunting by night instead of by day, and have 
devoted their principal attention to rats, mice, shrews, and other 
crepuscular mammals rather than to their earlier diet of larks and 
sparrows. But most owls even now are far from bigoted in the 
matter of hunting, and will impartially devour leverets, young 
rabbits, moles, lizards, the nestlings of other birds, and even fish 
when they can manage to catch them. Their eyes are specially 
adapted for seeing by night, and seem to be deficient in the nerve- 
elements required for perceiving colour. Probably no other race 
on earth is so highly organised for a nocturnal existence; and no 
other preys so much on its fellow night-birds. It devours the 
devourers, 
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In tropical countries, where the struggle for life seems to rage 
even fiercer than in the temperate regions, a vast number of 
animals have been driven by want to seek their livelihood in 
the dark, through stress of competition. There are the howler 
monkeys, for example, who make night hideous in large tracts of 
South American forest, beginning their dismal music as soon as 
evening sets in, and only retiring for the day as dawn purples the 
horizon. There are the lemurs of Madagascar, so called because, 
like ghosts, they walk by night and withdraw at cock-crow— 
strange, stealthy, noiseless creatures with great wistful poetical 
eyes and enlarged pupils: monkeys that prey on birds and insects 
in the gloomy depths of their native forests. There is the slender 
loris, a graceful and beautiful beast, with eyes like a gazelle’s, but 
treacherous manners, who pounces upon birds as they sleep in 
their little nests, creeping silently upon them from behind like an 
Indian upon the war-path, and affording no indication of his 
hateful presence till he is within arm’s reach of his slumbering 
victim. There is that curious little nondescript animal, the aye- 
aye, who attracted so much attention a few years ago at the 
Zoo—a quaint small beast, half monkey, half rodent, who comes 
forth by night in search of fruits or insects, and crawls through 
the woods with cat-like pace upon butterfly or caterpillar. And 
there is that other odd connecting-link, the galeopithecus, or 
‘ flying monkey ’—a lemur well on his way to develop into a bat ; 
ape-like in form, but with a membrane stretched loose between 
his arms and legs after the rudimentary fashion of the flying 
squirrel, by means of which he glides from tree to tree with a sort 
of half jump, half flight, very curious to witness. These are but 
a few of the nocturnal mammals of the monkey and lemur type, 
ancient ancestors of our own, gone wrong through keeping such 
very late hours, and now stranded for the most part in islands or 
peninsulas of extreme antiquity. 

The very early group of the edentates or toothless animals, 
once dominant on earth, is also represented in our modern world 
by few but nocturnal and isolated species. The best known are 
the sloth, the armadillo, the South African earth-hog, the scaly 
pangolin, and the great ant-eater. All of them show a most 
unsportsmanlike tendency to creep upon their prey unawares by 
night, and to hurry it to a slippery internal grave without one 
word of warning. In New Zealand, where indigenous mammals 
are unknown, the place of the edentates is éfficiently taken by a 
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nocturnal bird, the kiwi or apteryx, which is a sort of wingless emu 
or cassowary, specialised for a night-haunting and insect-eating 
existence. Its trade mark is its long and slender bill, excellently 
adapted to prying out earth-worms from their narrow tunnels, or 
extracting slugs from the wet moss and peat in which it seeks its 
livelihood. 

Most of these nocturnal beasts, you will observe, are inferior or 
belated types, driven to earn a precarious living in the dark places 
of the world, and often confined to remote islands or uncivilised 
peninsulas. As a rule, indeed, it may be said that dominant 
species are diurnal in their habits ; and this is especially the case 
with the larger herbivores, very few of which care for the darkness, 
It is otherwise, however, with the carnivores, whose deeds are evil. 
They can creep upon their prey more easily by night. Hence 
almost all the cat tribe, including the king of beasts himself, are 
more or less nocturnal. The hyenas, again, prefer to do their 
scavenging work by night, as do also the jackals. The civets and 
genetts crawl slowly upon their prey under cover of the darkness. 
Our English representative of these night-roaming carnivores is 
the poor harmless badger, who feeds for the most part on bees and 
wasps, though he subsists to some extent on a vegetable diet. The 
bears are in most cases rather nocturnal than diurnal, except in the 
instance of the so-called sun-bears, whose food consists almost 
entirely of fruits and the young shoots of palm trees. Thus 
nocturnal animals fall into two groups: one, petty and defenceless ; 
the other, fierce and dominant. 

It is noteworthy that in almost every race and climate the 
colours of nocturnal animals are dingier and gloomier than those 
of their diurnal allies and representatives. This difference is due, 
of course, to sexual selection, which cannot exert itself upon 
colours or spots in the darkness. The butterflies, for example, are 
beautifully arrayed; their night-flying cousins, the moths, are 
dull grey or whitish. Day-birds are often decked in brilliant 
hues, like pheasants, toucans, macaws, and sun-birds; the owls 
and nightjars, on the contrary, are dull and inconspicuous. Our 
English swift is just an aberrant humming-bird, who has taken to 
hawking flies in the northern twilight, and grown black accord- 
ingly. Most parrots come forth gorgeous in red, blue, and yellow ; 
but the nocturnal New Zealand owl-parrot, whose name sufficiently 
proclaims his skulking nature, has acquired a coat of dingy grey- 
green, exceedingly like that of many owls and goat-suckers. And 
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so on throughout ; a creature so brightly coloured as the blue-faced 
mandril, or the great bird-of-paradise, is always sure to display 
his fine feathers or brilliant decorations to his observant mate in 
full flood of sunshine ; while, conversely, night-roamers like bats, 
and ratels, and wombats, and bears, are always remarkable for 
their unobtrusive coloration. 

One way exists, however, in which nocturnal animals may 
make an effective display, to attract their mates, and that is the 
system of phosphorescent flash-signals adopted by the glow-worm 
and the fire-fly. It may also be noted that an unusually large 
proportion of nocturnal animals have musical voices, or make loud 
love-calls. The nightingale and nightjar are well-known instances 
in point in northern climates ; visitors to Southern Europe will 
remember to their cost the tree-frogs and cicalas that make sleep 
impossible ; while the howler monkeys, the laughing hyenas, and 
the screaming lemurs of the forest, are equally familiar pests to 
tropical travellers. All the loudest and most persistent voices are 
voices of the night. The whip-poor-will and the katy-did are as 
common in Massachusetts as the cuckoo in England; while the 
strident noises made by the numberless insects, which rub their 
legs against their sides so as to attract their mates, afloctqally 
banish sleep i in many parts of tropical America. 

Even in the plant-world somewhat similar effects are produced 
by the alternation of day and night. As we all know, there are 
day-blooming and night-blooming flowers. The former lay them- 
selves out for the fertilising visits of bees and butterflies; they 
are generally decked in red, blue, yellow, or purple, and have 
often lines, spots, or markings on their petals which point to the 
nectaries and so act as honey-guides. The night-blooming flowers, 
on the other hand, lay themselves out for the visits of moths or 
other crepuscular insects; and therefore have recourse to some- 
thing like the tactics of the fire-flies and the glow-worms. They 
are usually pure white, and the petals are often of such a peculiar 
texture that they seem to glow with internal light in the dim 
shades of evening. At times one might almost fancy they were 
stained by nature with some curious forerunner of luminous paint, 
so strongly do they reflect every invisible ray of the faint twilight. 
They thus succeed in catching the eyes of moths, which, of course, 
are specially modified for receiving and perceiving the slender 
stimulus of dusk and the gloaming. But the nocturnal flowers 
have no lines or spots, because these last could never be perceived 
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in the grey gloom of evening. They make up for it, however, by 
being heavily scented ; indeed, almost all the strong white flowers, 
like jasmine, tuberose, gardenia, stephanotis, cereus, and syringa, 
which are such favourites with florists, belong to night-blossoming 
plants, specially adapted to attract the eyes and noses of night-flying 
insects. Perhaps that may be why the gilded youth of the Gaiety 
so specially affect these luscious white exotics. I may add, in 
passing, that not a few nocturnal animals are also provided with 
similar allurements for their roaming mates, in the shape of 
musky or other powerful perfumes. 

I might pursue this theme through many outlying spheres of 
life, the human included ; but, if I am strong, Iam merciful. I 
will omit all mention of the dormouse, the porcupine, the jerboa, 
the opossum, I will let the public off the agouti, and the dasyure, 
and the tanrec, and the kinkajou—those sweetly-named beasts— 
as well as the remainder of the instances collected in my notes, 
and will content myself with this brief and imperfect exposition 
of the origin and genesis of the night side of Nature. Even so 
hasty a sketch may suffice to suggest how large a part in the pro- 
duction and fixing of species has really been borne by the daily 
rotation of our planet, and how much the night as well as the day 
is pervaded at all points by living creatures. On the whole, I 
believe, almost a third of the animals now inhabiting our globe 
are more or less nocturnal in structure and habit. 
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CHARACTER NOTE. 


THE SOLDIER-SERVANT. 


La politesse de l’esprit: consiste 4 penser des choses honnétes et délicates. 


Tuomas has been through the Mutiny. Thomas has a number of 
medals of which, very likely, he is vastly proud but which he 
never wears. Thomas has very seldom been heard to give an 
account of his exploits. But then he is very seldom heard to give 
an account of anything, being a perfect bulwark of silence, and 
preferring to contribute nothing towards a conversation except a 
few grunts. 

Manners, indeed, are not Thomas’s strong point. The Mutiny 
may have rubbed them off. Or he may always have despised 
them. He is now employed as a gardener and handy-man on 
week-days, while on Sundays he blows the organ at a neighbouring 
church with indomitable perseverance and strength. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Thomas knows—or 
wishes to know—anything about matters ecclesiastical. He blows 
the organ with the air of one who would say, ‘ This seems to me 
damned nonsense. Why can’t you say your prayers without all this 
noise? Still, you must have your whims, I suppose, and I must 
humour them.’ He so far humours the whims of the Parson-in- 
Chief as to take down for his benefit the Easter texts with which 
the guileless Thomas has ornamented the church at Christmas, It 
appears very likely to Thomas that one verse of Scripture does 
quite as well as another, and is equally true at any season of the 
year. But he undoes his handiwork with a perfectly good-natured 
scornfulness and with the best-tempered and impolitest of grins 
upon his countenance. 

Thomas, both as gardener and churchman, has the old soldierly 
virtue of implicit obedience developed to an extent for which the 
ordinary civilian is quite unprepared. When his mistress—a lady 
of vacillating turn of mind—says, ‘Thomas, you really must kill 
that cat,’ on the spur of an impetuous moment, the cat is in dying 
agonies five minutes later, and while the mistress is lamenting its 
decease in the drawing-room, she can behold Thomas from the 
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windows, mowing the lawn in the calm consciousness of virtue and 
with an unmoved diligence. 

When the master complains that the whole flower-garden con- 
tains nothing but pinks—which Thomas has been growing, with 
much trouble, in serried ranks like an army—by the next morning 
there is not asingle pink left in the garden, and Thomas may be 
seen quietly pitchforking a bonfire behind the shrubbery. 

Thomas’s horticultural instincts incline as a rule towards the 
useful rather than the beautiful, and he cultivates vast quantities 
of cabbages with perfect steadfastness and indifference to the fact 
that no one wants or eats them. But he has so much of the true 
gardener nature within him—in his case entirely free and untram- 
melled—that when Miss Laura trips into the garden with a smile, 
a rustic basket, and a pair of scissors, he shouts from the cabbage- 
bed, ‘Why don’t you leave them ’ere roses alone?’ And Laura 
retires quite abashed into the house. ‘Thomas’s rudeness is 
really dreadful, Charles,’ says the mistress. When he is shown 
the new baby and asked if it is not a remarkably fine child, he is 
understood to say, with his contemptuous smile, and between 
grunts, ‘ Pretty fair, pretty fair,’ and when the mistress points out 
to him some beautiful drawings in a weekly paper illustrative of 
the Mutiny, he gives way to a deeply scornful guffaw. 

It is surmised that Thomas has, on the whole, rather a poor 
opinion of the weaker sex. He listens to the mistress’s This will 
be best, Thomas, or perhaps that, or what do you think of a third 
(and totally opposite) alternative? with a good-natured tolerance 
for a race of beings who cannot make up their minds, or have no 
minds to make up. 

He never flirts with the maids, his disposition being infinitely 
removed from any species of gallantry. Besides, he has a wife at 
home, The wife—familiarly ’Liza—is a voluble and excited female 
of shrewish tongue and a particularly energetic temper. Fifteen 
years ago, when she beguiled the unwary Thomas into matrimony, 
she may very likely have been an attractive person in her style. 
That Thomas could at any time have been attractive in his style 
is scarcely conceivable. But very likely his stalwart six feet and his 
red coat did much better than the honeyed words and flattering 
phrases of which he can never have had to accuse himself. 

Thomas sits at home in the evenings after his work and tran- 
quilly peruses an exciting manual on bulbs. As arule Thomas 
does not hold much with reading. Considering it an unpractical 
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and even feminine employment, and having met in the course of 
his own experience a number of good men who did particularly 
well without it. 

But Bulbs areaduty. They may also be arefuge from ‘’Liza.’ 
So strong is the force of habit that her running accompaniment of 
volubility does not in the least disturb the placid Thomas at his 
literature. 

When ’Liza is more than usually objectionable—which happens 
onan average about once a week—Thomas sends her to Coventry. 
She abuses him with a tongue which it is to be feared is not. a 
little coarse. But it is conceivable that the army has prepared 
Thomas for some slight lack of refinement, just as it has inculcated 
in him a habit of indomitable self-control. Thomas never abuses 
*Liza. He is.arock of patience and silence. He immerses himself 
deeply in the bulbs and sits calm and unmoved amid the domestic 
thunders. 

Thomas has children. Boys, for the most part, to whom he has 
conscientiously done his duty by a periodical thrashing in the back 
yard. Albeit Thomas has a heart for these children—a heart 
which is even very soft and kind. And there is a rough justice in 
his treatment of them which they very likely prefer to the mother’ 8 
unreasonable kisses and blows. 

There is one little daughter to whom Thomas’ s affection goes 
out with a great strength and devotion. The little daughter 
has inherited to a marked degree Thomas’s silent ways and 
faithful heart. Her mother, with the terrible plain speaking of 
the poor, has condemned her to her face as an unlikely child 
and as ugly as they’re made. And Nellie has hidden that poor 
ugly little face on her father’s rough shoulder, and has found in his 
awkward kindness and homely care for her as happy a child-life as 
can be. 

She sits on Thomas’s knee while he reads ‘Bulbs.’ He takes 
her to church with him on Sundays, seats her near him, and 
addresses encouraging, and audible, remarks to her in the pauses 
of his organ-blowing. 

On Bank Holidays and other gala occasions the two go country 
walks together. Neither of them says much, both considering 
very likely that conversation mars enjoyment, and that they get a 
great deal too much of it at home. But Thomas has Nellie’s 
small hand in his vast horny palm, and it is to be raetetn that 
they understand each other perfectly. 
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On one memorable occasion they spend a happy day at 
Margate. The beauties of sands black with excursionists, and of 
a jetty packed to suffocation, appeal to both very much indeed. 
Perhaps upon the principle that one is never so much alone as in 
a crowd. Or with the idea that this is seeing a fashionable 
watering-place at the height of its glory, and to perfection. Or 
merely because they are together. 

Nellie is very tired after so long a day. Tired, pale, and 
shivering, and ’Liza says, ‘ You've done for this child, drat you!’ 
with a great deal of force and energy, and carries Nellie up to bed 
in a temper. ‘Liza, like a great many other people, is always 
cross when she is anxious. And that night Thomas tramps a long 
six miles for the doctor. There is a cold fear creeping about his 
heart, the presence of which he is, somehow, afraid of acknow- 
ledging, and he says to the doctor, ‘Not much wrong—nothing 
but a cold,’ several times over, and with deep grunts, It is 
nothing but a cold at first. But it is a cold that turns to a high 
fever, which rages in Nellie’s frail body and beats down her feeble 
strength. Thomas does not leave her room for a week. His 
master considers so much devotion very unnecessary, and inti- 
mates to Thomas that his place cannot be kept open for him. 
And Thomas damns the place quietly, and lets it go—as he would 
let go heaven for Nellie. He nurses the child as a woman might. 
Or, perhaps, as no woman could. He is profoundly ignorant of 
disease. It is to be feared that he is at times profoundly foolish. 
The child loses strength every day before his eyes. The delirium 
and fever fight fiercely for her weakly life. It is her father’s part 
to watch a struggle in which he can do nothing, and his rugged 
face gets haggard and ghostly. Nellie lives—so far as she can be 
said to be living at all—upon milk and brandy ; and one day, the 
first for a fortnight, Thomas leaves her in charge of *Liza. He 
walks over to the doctor. A rapid walk, full of purpose, during 
which he takes no heed of anything by the way. He implores the 
doctor—a request which is, somehow, pathetically ignorant and 
ridiculous—to let Nellie have something solid to eat. 

‘*Liza could do a beefsteak very tender,’ he says. And there 
is a look so miserable and desperate in the man’s face that the 
doctor does not even feel like smiling. 

It takes more than medical assurance to convince Thomas that 
Nellie wants anything but ‘strengthening up.’ He arrives at the 
surgery at all sorts of unseemly hours of the night and day to 
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reiterate his request. He has the dogged persistence of a great 
ignorance and a great love. 

If there can be any pathos in connection with a beefsteak— 
which is manifestly impossible—Thomas puts it there. 

The delirium leaves Nellie one twilight, and the father fancies 
as he watches her that she knows he is near. He sits by her all 
through the sultry night. The little house is very quiet indeed, 
the voluble Eliza having gone to sleep downstairs. Before dawn 
Nellie stirs a little and smiles as if her dreams were happy. Her 
poor little life goes out quietly with the stars, and her father is 
roused from a broken sleep by the chill of the wasted hand lying 
in his own. 

In a few days ’Liza has already begun to derive a good deal of 
consolation from some deeply woeful mourning and the celebrity 
and glory imparted to her from being a near relation of a corpse. 
She enjoys a relish in the shape of a bloater, and a few friends to 
her tea, with a good deal of zest and any number of easy tears, 
while Thomas sits alone with ‘Bulbs’ in front of him, reading it 
with a dogged sense of duty, and comprehending not a word. 

Thomas cannot derive any consolation from his friends— 
having only a very few, and at no time, even the happiest, treat- 
ing them to confidence and conversation. Perhaps his grief is -of 
that kind which words would not at all relieve. Perhaps, after 
all, it is much like the trouble of more highly cultivated persons, 
and he fears sympathy as one fears a touch upon an open wound. 

He resumes his work, his master having repented of his hard- 
ness, or found that Thomas is necessary to the place, or. both. 
And Thomas, having been at all times a very temperate person, 
puts by from his week’s wages a modest allowance usually devoted 
to beer. He makes many other, if no greater sacrifices for the 
same object. ’Liza talks of putting by something, too, towards 
Nellie’s memorial stone. “Liza says they must do something 
’andsome by the child. It is characteristic of them both that 
?Liza only talks and Thomas only does. 

Thomas is deputed to choose the stone. There are tears in 
his eyes, perhaps, which obscure his sense of the beautiful—or he 
has no such sense at all. Only wants Nellie—in *Liza’s phrase— 
to be done by ’andsome. Wants to show her, by spending a great 
deal of money that he can very ill afford, how dear she is to him 
and how faithfully his heart keeps her memory. Perhaps he 
thinks—the uneducated have such ideas—that she looks down 
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from some baby heaven and approves an erection which it must 
be confessed is unmitigatedly hideous and pagan. “Liza takes a 
great deal of pride in pointing out the stone to her friends, in 
mentioning its price, and recalling the expenses of the funeral. 
But Thomas is pleased only because Nelly will be pleased too. 
He goes often to contemplate the grave in the churchyard, and 
derives from its gloomy hideousness a comfort and easing of 
sorrow which he does not find elsewhere. Very plebeian and un- 
educated? Yes; but it may be that in its vast heart Providence 
takes account of griefs so simple, and itself provides for them 
these simple consolations. 

Years after, when Thomas still gardens grumpily, and despises 
Miss Laura’s essays in horticulture with perfect good humour 
and impoliteness, a small circumstance reveals that Nellie is still 
unforgotten. 

‘ Drat this place!’ says "Liza, who is still voluble and emphatic, 
and she votes that they retire upon their savings and end their 
days fashionably at Ramsgate. 

Thomas does not give any reason why this plan does not 
please him. Perhaps he thinks that reason is wasted upon women 
—particularly upon “Liza. Perhaps his contempt of words and 
habits of silence have deepened with time. And they have always 
been deep. Or perhaps he has no reason to urge—only a feeling. 
And anyone who thinks that Thomas would ever urge his feelings 
can know nothing at all about him. 

But when ’Liza can swear it’s because he won’t leave our 
Nellie, who has been a corpse these ten years, there is no knowing 
that she may not be right. 
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SOME EARLY MEETING-HQUSES. 


WE have still a few, a very few, of the earliest buildings left to us 
in which Nonconformists met as soon as it was legal for them todo 
so. Whilst it was unlawful for more than five persons to meet for 
the purpose of worship, except in their respective parish churches, in 
consequence of the Conventicle Act, we know there were gatherings 
in private houses, and in such places as barns, and in the open 
air, according to circumstances. When legalised by the Act of 
Toleration the building of small, unpretending chapels was carried 
on throughont the land with much enthusiasm, though generally 
they were placed in secluded situations. Altogether, about a 
thousand of them were built, it is computed, within twenty years 
of the passing of the Act. Gradually most of these early meeting- 
houses have been replaced by more important and more imposing 
structures. But, as stated, we have still a few remaining that are 
sacred to the memory of the earliest claimants for freedom in the 
matter of religious opinions. 

Hinckley chapel, or the ‘ great meeting,’ in Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire, is an interesting example. The congregation was origin- 
ally gathered together by one of ‘the glorious two thousand’ 
clergymen who vacated their benefices in preference to conforming 
with the conditions laid down in the Act of Uniformity passed in 
May 1662. His name was Henry Watts, and he was Rector of 
Sweepstone. Word has been handed down to us that he at first 
retired to Weddington on his eviction, but subsequently removed 
to Barwell, which is situated about a mile and a half from Hinck- 
ley, and that he used to preach at Hinckley on Sunday after- 
noons ; but it is not clear that there was a chapel there at the 
time, as in the days of one of his immediate successors the 
meetings were held in the minister’s house. A small tablet 
inserted between the two tiers of windows on one of the fronts of 
the present chapel gives the date a.pD. 1722 as that of its erection. 
However, in memoranda concerning Dr. Doddridge there is men- 
tion that this well-known divine preached his first sermon in the 
old meeting-house at Hinckley which was taken down in that 
year, 1722. It is possible, therefore, that the present edifice is 
an enlargement of the structure that was used by the first Non- 
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conformists ; and, on the other hand, equally likely that it covers 
the same amount of ground, but was made lighter and loftier at 
that date. It is about fifty feet square, and built of ripe old .red 
bricks and covered with red tiles. It is approached by a narrow 
lane, and stands in a small grassy graveyard, where those who 
worshipped in it buried their dead, and placed upon the tomb- 
stones marking their resting-places quaintly devout and argumen- 
tative utterances, such as ‘A wit’s'a feather, and a chief's a rod. 
An honest man the noblest work of God ;’ and again, ‘Stay, read, 
prepare, reflect whilst this you view, Who next must die, un- 
certain, why not you ?’ 

On crossing the modest threshold and entering the building 
that was so much to the conscientious, thoughtful people living 
in the heart of England then, our eyes fall upon the same 
objects that met the view of the ardent spirits who inaugurated 
the undertaking in 1722, and brought it to a successful issue, 
There are the same pews; there is the same pulpit, though 
a sounding-board with which it was originally furnished has 
been removed ; and there is the oaken gallery added in 1727, 
All the woodwork is dry and mellow with its years and use. As 
we look upon the empty seats it is impossible not to people them 
with the first demure and devout congregation, pleased with 
their new building, and content with their own steadfastness 
that stood between them and the old places of their forefathers 
in the parish church close by. There were articles of attire 
worn then that are only known to us now by the occasional 
allusions to them that we come across in the literature of the 
time—perukes, jumps, falling-bands, whisks, sacques, for instance ; 
and it would not be too much to assume that the merits of these, 
and perhaps the advantages of the new hoops over the old 
farthingales, may have come into the thoughts of some of the 
younger women, against their will and to be driven away again 
directly, as they sat trying to give their whole attention to the long 
discourse of the minister. Into the thoughts of their elders would 
doubtless occasionally stray some of the details of the recent Sache- 
verell riots, or of the later disturbances in which the meeting- 
houses at Acres Field, Manchester, and Monton and Blackley were 
wrecked, not unmixed with satisfaction that Parliament had voted 
sufficient sums for the rebuilding of them, which fact created a 
precedent for future compensation under similar circumstances 
elsewhere. The officiating minister conducted an academy for 
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the ministry, as many others did at that time ; though Mr. Watts 
and an intermediate predecessor had kept sufficiently in touch 
with the Established Church to receive burial in the church- 
yards at Barwell and Hinckley respectively. There would be an 
atmosphere of peace, simplicity, and learning in the little place, 
then, that still seems to linger in it. There were many disturb- 
ing influences in other parts of the kingdom consequent upon the 
readjustment of things after the rising in favour of the son of 
James II., and great excitement in Change Alley in consequence 
of the South Sea Bubble, and news still more likely to affect the 
leading industry of the town concerning the making of thread in 
Scotland ; but as we look upon the places that know them no 
more, we can only think of the quiet footsteps, the bowed heads, 
the grave deportment of the first members of the congregation 
as they crossed the threshold and took their seats in confiding 
silence, and trust, with a great trust commensurate with their own, 
that it is well with them now. 

A great change had come over the manner of building 
throughout the land at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
soft and sumptuous curves of the medieval church-builders, their 
mouldings full of shadows, their carvings full of fancies, their 
well-wrought windows filled with tracery and divided by mullions, 
and perhaps transoms too, their deeply recessed doorways with 
rows of receding columns and other enrichments, their resolute 
buttresses, embattled towers and tapering spires and spirelets, 
had lost theircharm. Straight lines, horizontal and perpendicular, 
smooth surfaces, plain rectangular window-openings with plain 
flat lintels and sills scarcely projecting from the walls, and simple 
doorways that were mere entrances and expressed nothing of the 
salutation and invitation made apparent in the buildings of an 
older time, became the rule. We are apt to associate this change 
with the greater changes of the period, and doubtless it was 
affected by them to some extent; but the revival of an apprecia- 
tion of classic architecture, as testified by the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s in the classic manner, was the chief cause of the adoption 
of the new style of building. The builders of the early Non- 
conformists’ chapels only followed in the wake of the innovators, 
and executed their work in the fashion of the day. It is-true 
that iconoclasm, recoilment, and protest left their marks upon many 
of the ancient edifices; and that there were impressions in some 
minds that grotesque gargoyles, stately arches, calm sculpture and 
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gorgeous stained glass were ‘ diabolic ;’ but the simple severity of 
the new buildings was the result of the reception of the new taste. 

In the North the Act of Uniformity spread as much conster- 
nation as elsewhere, and in the county of Northumberland nearly 
forty livings were left vacant, of which three were in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The clergy who left their respective benefices are 
known in several instances to have held meetings directly in or 
near their own houses, and to have kept their friends and followers 
together. One of these was the Rev. Thomas Trurent, vicar of 
Ovingham, who, when opportunity offered after the Restoration, 
obtained a licence to bé a congregational teacher in his own 
house, and that his house might be used for preaching. He died 
in 1676. Within six years of his death we hear of a congregation 
still assembling in the immediate neighbourhood at Horsley-on- 
Tyne. At first, it is thought, these worshippers met in the attic 
of the new minister’s house, to which they ascended by means of 
a ladder and a trap-door; but in the beginning of the last century 
they were in possession of a meeting-house adjoining it. A deed 
of transfer dated November, 1721, speaks of both house and 
chapel being made over to certain trustees in consideration of the 
sum of 35/.; and another deed, still extant, tells us of the pur- 
chase of a small farm to be annexed to the meeting-house or 
chapel, to the end that the rents and profits from it should be 
applied to the maintenance and support of the minister of it, 
which farm is known to this day as the Whig’s farm, and has 
given rise to the occasional application of the term Whig’s 
chapel to the meeting-house. This chapel is a small plain stone 
building well calculated by its sturdiness to resist the stress of 
north-country storms. There is a sun-dial on the front of it 
between the two principal windows. It is entered now by a small 
porch which is of a later date than the rest of the homely 
structure, and we may see in the old plain stonework the traces 
where the olden doorway has been filled in. The aspect is touch- 
ingly and impressively reverential, as well as indicative of the 
scanty means at the disposal of the worshippers. There is an old 
house in the village with a similar sun-dial upon it, and the date, 
1705, cut upon the lintel of the door. And there is a wayside 
hostelry close by, called the Iron Sign, which Mr. Maberley 
Phillips, who has read a pleasant and precise account of this 
meeting-house to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, suggests 
may have some reference to Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
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In 1715 there were, in all, twenty-five dissenting congrega- 
tions in Northumberland. About this time George West, a 
wealthy merchant, who was a Baptist, bought an old building in 
an entry at the foot of Tuthill stairs, that had been formerly used 
by the Corporation as a place of assemblage, which was made 
into a meeting-house. There was a large wainscotted room on the 
ground floor with an ornamented ceiling, with pews in it, on one 
of which were two hands for the reception of the official sword 
and mace. This was used as the meeting-house; and the upper 
part of the building was made into the minister's house. This 
has since been superseded by a more commodious structure ; but 
it is still standing very hoary as to its stonework, with many-signs 
of wear and tear in its gables, brickwork, and mullioned windows. 
Other centres were formed in Alnwick, Morpeth, Lowick, and 
Hexham at an early date. As early as 1660 no fewer than 215 
persons were indicted at the Alnwick Sessions for not frequenting 
their parish church as required by law; and immediately after the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity twenty-four persons, mentioned 
by name in records preserved in Durham, were presented at the 
Archdeacon’s Court and charged with Nonconformity. The Vicar 
of Alnwick, Gilbert Rule, was another of the ‘glorious two 
thousand ;’ but he left the town and studied and practised medi- 
cine, leaving others for a time to continue the work he had begun. 
In 1682 Robert Blount, who had been ejected from Kirkharle 
Vicarage, was presented for holding a Conventicle in his house ; 
and in 1685 several other Alnwick persons were informed against 
for assembling together in a house in the Barnyards for the exer- 
cise of religion in other manner than according to the Church of 
England, who were all bound over to appear when they were 
required to do so. Robert Blount, however, continued to preach 
in different places, prosecuted and excommunicated and with 
writs out against him, or licensed to preach, according to the 
ascendency of different parties, till he finally settled down in 
Horsley, a few years after the death of the Rev. Thomas Trurent 
of Ovingham. Among those in this list of persons presented was 
a John Tait, whose tombstone was dug up at the beginning of this 
century in the grass-laid space surrounding the first chapel built 
in Alnwick forthe Nonconformists. This erection, which has the 
date 1780 incised on one of its stones, probably to mark its first 
extension when its accommodation was found insufficient for the 
numbers frequenting it, stands in an opening on the north side of 
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a steep street leading to one of the four gateways with which the 
great stone wall that once surrounded the town was furnished. It 
is a plain, smoothly chiselled stone rectangular structure, with long 
plain round-headed sash windows, covered with one long line of 
slated roofing, with a difference in the masonry at about two- 
thirds of its height that shows where its altitude has been increased 
at a more recent period, probably to admit of the addition of a 
large semicircular gallery within, and other marks which show 
that it has been lengthened at some previous time also, In 
front of it, near the doorway, now stands the thick square tomb- 
slab of the John Tait mentioned. There is an inscription cut 
upon it in seventeenth-century letters, which is here and there 
obliterated, leaving only to be deciphered :— 


JOHN TAIT LAID..... THIS PLASE 

THEE ONLY 

FFOR TRVTH AND 

O WITNESS GARTH AND 

HERE JACOB LIKE 

HIS BLISSD BONS TO INTERRE 

NO WHERE ELSE WOWLD 

BUT INS BOWGHT SEPVLCHRE 

E. T. IPSISSIMI JOAN IS: VXOR 
1669 . 

VIVAT POST FUNERA VIRTVS. 


The disposal of people’s bones seems to have been a matter of 
considerable local interest in those days. According to evidence 
before the High Commission Court in 1633, one Robert Brandling 
vowed he would have the bones of the Vicar of Alnwick ; among 
the papers collected by Sir John Coke, Secretary of State to King 
Charles I., recently printed, there is a petition from this same 
Robert Brandling praying his Majesty to take tender consideration 
of the evil life of Robert Stevenson, preacher of God’s word at 
Alnwick, who not only declared he would have his bones also, but 
that he would make dice of them when they came into his pos- 
session. It may have been that this controversy about bones made 
John Tait particular as to the place of his interment, although 
burial in gardens was not uncommon at the time; or he may have 
given the garth on which the chapel was built as testimony of his 
convictions. His tombstone and a pewter plate, or alms-dish, 
inscribed ‘Remember the Poor 1689 Heb xiii Luke 12, 33, 
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are two of the earliest relics that have been preserved in this 
chapel. There is a monument on the floor of the chancel of the 
parish church to the memory of the first minister, Dr. Harle, 
placed there by his widow in 1729. A succeeding minister, the 
Rev. John Calder, seems to have endeavoured to set things upon 
a permanent basis by making a conveyance of the meeting-house 
and the little building south of it, commonly used as a vestry, 
and all the dwelling-house, stable and garden behind the same, to 
trustees as a meeting-house for the worship of God by the con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters formerly known as belonging 
to Dr. Harle, and afterwards to Mr. Waugh, and at the time to 
himself, 1769. We may see, then, that this meeting-house was 
originally built in a garden that was within the confines of the 
fortified wall of this ancient border town; and that it consisted 
at first of four plain stone walls with plain rectangular window 
openings and one doorway, the whole being without ornament or 
enrichment of any kind ; that it was afterwards lengthened, pro- 
bably in 1780 when that date was cut upon a certain central stone ; 
then altered again when the tomb-slab to the memory of John 
Tait was found in 1813; and finally heightened and enlarged to 
contain 450 sittings in 1838. It is exactly two hundred years 
ago that the first minister, who had been ordained by other 
ministers at Morpeth, entered upon his labours. 

Another early chapel of a different kind of interest to those of 
the fearless, hardy, strict-minded north-countrymen was that in 
the metropolis, in Tottenham Court Road, known as Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, of which Whitefield laid the foundation stone in 
1756. This was a large square building of two stories of much 
more architectural pretension, for it had a facade with pilasters 
and a pediment, and its roof sloped up from its four sides to a 
central ornamental columniated cupola surmounted by a ball. In 
a large green-baized pew in it worshipped Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, whose devotion and enthusiasm linked her name 
inseparably with both the building and the congregation ; and to 
it came many other celebrities of the day, including Horace Wal- 
pole, Lord Chesterfield, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin 
Franklin, and the historian Hume. David Garrick, who sympa- 
thised with Whitefield’s earnestness and intrepidity, and owned 
himself surpassed in oratorical power by him, sent 500/. in the 
course of its erection ‘to pay the workmen.’ It is said that, 
though enlarged to seat four thousand worshippers, it was too 
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small to accommodate the crowds that flocked to it in days when 
London was by no means the vast assemblage of human beings 
that it has since become. The two Wesleys, Toplady, the author 
of ‘Rock of Ages,’ and Irving, are among the long list of great 
awakening preachers who have prayed and preached from its 
pulpit. Various additions from time to time, however, including 
the portico and mosque-like minarets or towers that have been 
such fathiliar features to Londoners for so many years, failed to 
ensure its stability, and a short time ago the word went forth that 
it was no longer safe to assemble in it; and now only the old 
notice-board is left standing, close to the temporary iron building 
that occupies its site. Asa part of London of the last century, 
when many among the congregation were carried to the doors in 
sedan-chairs, and all had to fmd their way there and home again 
through badly paved streets that, after dark, were only dimly 
lighted with an oil-lamp here and there, it would have been an 
interesting relic to have handed down to those who will come after 
us. The year before Whitefield, or Whitfield as he is often called, 
laid the foundation of this chapel, Samuel Johnson had completed 
and published his dictionary; Boswell, his biographer, was a lad 
of sixteen; Cowper and Gainsborough were young men; Dr. 
Burney was an organist at Lynn, and had not then set up his 
house in St. Martin’s Lane; neither had Goldsmith come to 
London; Sterne had not published his Tristram Shandy; Sarah 
Siddons was but a year old; the deaths of Pope, Steele, and 
Bolingbroke were comparatively recent events. All the old diffe- 
rences of opinion of the seventeenth century, that were only half 
theological because of the large admixture of political considera- 
tions in them, were no longer of account, and Whitefield’s im- 
passioned utterances were hurled at personal and social sins with 
a vehemence and tenderness of exhortation that attracted people 
of all ranks to his Tabernacle. We know Horace Walpole affirmed 
that his only objection to Whitefield’s preaching was that it made 
him unable to restrain his tears. In the diary of William Wilber- 
force, the philanthropist who did so much for the abolition of 
slavery, we may read more contemporary mention of Whitefield. 
‘Saw old Dr. Stonehouse,’ he wrote, ‘who applauded G. White- 
field. Lord Chesterfield charmed with him.’ And again, ‘Old 
Newton breakfasted with me. He talked in the highest terms of 
Whitefield as by far the greatest preacher he had ever known.’ 
And the same diary, subsequently, gives us a realisation of the 
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exaltation of thought that Whitefield and the Wesleys brought 
about. Mr. Wilberforce wrote down his remembrance of his intro- 
duction to Charles Wesley at Hannah More’s house in these 
terms: ‘I went I think in 1786 to see her, and when I came into 
the room Charles Wesley rose from the table, around which a 
numerous party sat at tea, and coming forwards to me, gave me 
solemnly his blessing. I was scarcely ever more affected. Such 
was the effect of his manner and appearance, that it altogether 
upset me, and I burst into tears, unable to restrain myself’ If 
this strain was felt thus acutely in private life, we cannot be 
surprised that the services in the chapel, whether conducted by 
Whitefield or the Wesleys, called forth still more emotional out- 
breaks. 

In some parts of the country the earliest chapels have been 
quite demolished, as in the case of Lowick Meeting-house, where 
the Rev. Luke Ogle ministered when ejected from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, which has been razed to the ground, and Barmoor Castle 
built upon its site ; occasionally, too, they have been turned to 
base uses when no longer required, as at Stamfordham, where the 
old meeting-house has been converted into a stable; but, fortu- 
nately, for the most part they have been incorporated in enlarge- 
ments that were considered desirable, as has been the case in Cross 
Street, Manchester. There are interesting examples at Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool; at Stafford; at Knutsford, Warrington, Bram- 
hope, Kendal, Hale, Lydgate near Huddersfield, and Morley. In 
Bristol, after the first Baptist congregation became too large to con- 
tinue meeting in private houses, a hall was hired that had been part 
of a Dominican Friary; then a warehouse was preferred; and in 1671 
a meeting-house was hired and fitted up that had been previously 
used by the Quakers, in which four small rooms were thrown 
into one. And here they assembled in times of peace, and were 
dispersed in times of persecution, till the end of the century, when 
this hall was rebuilt and a vestry added. Thirty years or so after- 
wards, a front gallery was inserted, and then side galleries, and in 
1757 a baptistery for immersion was built, and the river baptisms 
abandoned. Nearly a hundred years afterwards the same building 
was again enlarged, and since then additions have been twice made 
to it; but there are still portions of the old side walls pointed out, 
and it is still the same place where they concealed the preacher 
behind a curtain, and blockaded the stairs with women and 
children to frustrate the opposition of those who differed from 
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them, and where many staunch hearts suffered gladly in a cause 
that seemed righteous and good to them. 

Down a lane in Swarthmoor still stands the modest little 
meeting-house presented by George Fox to the Society of Friends 
there. Over the door is a stone lettered ‘Ex Dono G. F. 1688.’ 
Within the small edifice the walls are whitewashed, the floor 
flagged, and the seats unpainted, and padlocked to a desk is the 
Bible Fox gave to the congregation, which was printed by Richard 
Grafton in 1541. This simple and stern example seems to give 
us a venerable as well as veritable page out of the history of early 
Nonconformity. Matthew Henry’s Chapel, in Chester, is as another 
leaf from the same book. 

Occasionally we come across picturesque examples in miscel- 
laneous works, as in the view of Jordaens, the Meeting-house of 
the Society of Friends, in Buckinghamshire, in Smith’s Historical 
Curtosities, which shows a mellow old bee-and-bird-haunted place 
with a sun-dial on its high-up chimney-stack, and Penn’s grave 
lying in the grass, near the shadow of its walls. Still more rarely 
we are pointed out one of these old places because of its associa- 
tion with characters made known to us through fiction, as in the 
case of Ramsbottom Chapel, Rossendale, Lancashire, in which the 
originals of the Brothers Cheeryble worshipped. 

As we look across the land we cannot find more than a very 
few examples, however, of the simple structures in which the first 
early Nonconformists of various denominations congregated, with 
‘the beautiful Puritan pansies,’ their wives and daughters. The 
larger and newer buildings, that are so numerous, though set apart 
for the same sacred purpose, and more sanitary, commodious and 
ornamental, are not fraught with the same associations, nor 
hallowed with so many memories. The stream of life flowing on 
through the centuries, spreading ever wider and wider, carries 
away with it many of the old landmarks in the way of opinions 
and convictions, and effaces other old standpoints around which 
there were once whirls and eddies of contention; but whatever 
changes are brought about by its irresistible course, we must 
always look with undiminished interest upon these buildings as 
belonging to the staunch, single-minded people whose fervour and 
faithfulness gained for us all privileges that none of us are likely 
to undervalue. 
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A FLORIDA GIRL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Ezra Tunxs and Miss Mercy Tunks were two of the most 
valuable settlers in their part of Polk county, Florida. 

Of course they were valuable for very different reasons. Ezra 
was reckoned a first-rate settler because he could turn his hands 
to many and various things. He had edited the Clearwater 
Chronicle for a fortnight, and he was great at orange-growing and 
making wheelbarrows. As Editor, he had started in the above 
well-known journal the plan of giving every female new-comer 
with a mole on her right arm an acre of excellent land over 
and above her family’s ownings or purchases. The Clearwater 
Chronicle was dispersed all over the Continent, and there was, 
subsequently, a decided influx of settlers with and without wives 
and daughters having moles on their right arms. His ‘Aphorism’ 
column, as he called it, was thought a very ‘cute feature of the 
Chronicle.’ Here are two specimens of his aphorisms : 


The old year is rapidly drawing to a close. 
Don’t overestimate your position, young man. 


In addition to all this, Ezra was very hospitable to new-comers, 
boarding them with his daughter Mercy at two dollars a day, just 
for all the world as if his house were an hotel. Asa rule, how- 
ever, he sold them land as some set-off to this generosity. 

Mercy Tunks was a pretty girl after the American style. That 
is to say, she was fascinatingly self-conscious, impudent to the last 
degree, with grey eyes showing a desperate amount of shrewdness, 
a sweet little mouth and ear, an elegant turned-up nose, and deli- 
cate small hands and feet. To trace the origin of these last would 
have baffled the genius of the most skilled of anthropologists, for 
Mercy’s father wore immeasurable boots, her mother (now dead) 
had had limbs with appendages as large as President Lincoln’s, 
and her grand-parents were so plebeian that they were never 
mentioned even in the Tunks’ democratic home-circle. 

To tell the truth, however, though she spoke like a British 
kitchenmaid, and had manners inconvenient for polite life, she 
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was a girl torun after. At least, that was the idea of her that 
soon possessed Polk county. 

But Mercy, though eighteen (in Florida a full-ripe age for 
matrimony), had hitherto mocked mankind. She affected to be 
too lazy even to smile upon her suitors, which, of course, made 
them yearn all the more for a glance, even though a contemptuous 
one, from her lovely eyes. She was fonder of nothing than 
lolling about in the sunshine, with or without a ten-cent novel 
(pirated from the talent of England) in her brown little hand. 

Her father adored Miss Tunks, which was quite in the order 
of nature. He was certainly an uncouth-looking gentleman to be 
blessed with such an offspring. He was lean as a lath, and much 
too tall to be symmetrical. A grey tuft of beard hung from his 
chin, and gave him something to hold when his hands were at a 
loss for occupation. He generally went about in his shirt-sleeves, 
wearing a sugarloaf-crowned straw hat immense of brim. 

‘My gal!’ said Ezra Tunks one sweltering August day, as he 
sat cocked up against the outer wall of his wooden house on the 
side of Clearwater Lake, ‘I guess we'll have to get a young 
Englishman, like other folk. They’re real good at hard work while 
they last. Them blacks is the very Satan to the pocket at two 
dollars the day.’ 

‘ Wal,’ exclaimed Mercy Tunks, with one eye upon her father. 
She lay extended in the hammock slung between two of the 
green posts of the verandah, and one of her fair slim ankles hung 
gracefully over the edge of the tissue. 

* There’s no objection, eh ?’ 

‘None from me, you bet, pa; niggers ain’t sassiety, and I’m 
dead weary of Dr. Smith.’ 

‘Ah, there you’re kinder wrong, chile. The doctor has a very 
pretty balance of dollars in the Jacksonville Bank, I can tell 
thee !’ 

‘Wal, let him. He’s five-and-thirty, and full of grey hairs.’ 

Mr. Tunks laughed ironically. 

‘ Five-and-thirty’s the prime time of manhood, and you won’t 
find many in these parts as have got their wisdom without getting 
grey along of it!’ 

‘Wal, that may be, pa. It don’t make any difference to my 
feelings for Dr. Smith. You can anyhow fix that Englishman, 
and welcome. He ought to be one as can pump, though!’ 

Mr. Tunks straightway took a pencil from his waistcoat-pocket 
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and scribbled off the following advertisement, which duly appeared 
in the London 7imes three weeks later : 

‘A Genuine Opportunity.—Wanted a young gentleman ap- 
prentice to the orange-growing. Premium, two hundred dollars. 
All found, and the industry taught gratis; must be strong and 
willing to work; preferred with a knowledge of pumping. Chance 
of partnership afterwards, perhaps. Write to Mr. Ezra Tunks, 
Clearwater, Polk County, Florida.’ 

‘It’s a bit patchey, pa, ain’t it? But it’ll do,’ murmured Miss 
Mercy, as she held the slip between her dapper finger and thumb. 
‘My goodness! I wonder who he'll be like to ?’ 

‘Never you mind that, chile. It’s made to catch one of the 
strong soft sort, and that’s what we desiderate, I guess. It’s his 
arms and legs we pine for, and his bit of money too. It’ll give 
us excuse to shunt that old hoss, Luke, who eats——’ 

‘ Lor, papa, if you’d have seen him this very morning at break- 
fast. I declare I thought he’d never have done. He packed 
about three pounds of rice and grease into his old carcase, and 
then said he felt—well, emptyish !’ 

‘Great Scot!’ exclaimed Ezra Tunks, paling through his 
mahogany-coloured skin. ‘A meal like that three times a day! 
and rice six cents the pound in the Clearwater stores, let alone 
his two dollars a day! This young Britisher’ll come just in time 
to dig the sweet taters and cut the cane of the new one-acre 
patch. That'll do nicely !’ 

‘Do Englishmen eat much, pa?’ 

‘They generally die, my chile—leastways in Florida. There’s 
a graveyard in Portlock, by the Gulf, with only fifteen heaps in it, 
and twelve of them’s over British bones. It don’t suit their 
constitution, I reckon. It’s very sad for them, but we can’t 
help that, can we, if they will come courting of death as they 
do?’ 

‘I guess you're right,’ murmured Mercy, as she gazed dreamily 
across the glittering lake at the dark green woods on the other 
side, canopied by the blue heavens. ‘Times are I can’t make out 
why God made folks!’ 

‘My chile, that ain’t no business of ours. We show our grati- 
tude and wit sufficiently, I reckon, if we use his manufactures just 
as smartly as we know how.’ 

Mercy’s only comment upon this wicked philosophy was a 
sleepy ‘ Wal.’ 
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It was so hot that she fell asleep the next moment, in spite of 
the mosquitoes and the noisy grunting of a mocking-bird in 
imitation of an old sow. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE scene changes to an ancient gabled manor-house in Bucking- 
hamshire. An important enough house two or three hundred 
years ago: for traces of its past greatness still remained in the 
sunken moat on one side, now smoothed off into a paddock. 
Formerly peacocks sunned themselves on the green raised bank 
of garden at the back of the building. But these fair old times 
were gone for Duncombe Manor. Sheep now nibbled the grass to 
the very windows of the house, and the flower-beds nurtured many 
aweed. An air of genteel neglect pervaded the house and grounds 
alike. 

The same might have been said of Pitt Duncombe, Esq., him- 
self, the present owner of the manor. He was sauntering about 
the dishevelled lawn in a coat of rusty velveteen with his hands in 
his pockets. His countenance was eloquent of hard times, agri- 
cultural depression, recalcitrant farmers, unlet homesteads, and 
that sort of thing. And yet there was a subdued sweetness in his 
expression that told of the gentlemanly heart within him. If you 
could have read his thoughts, you would have found them to this 
effect : 

‘A man can put up with Fortune’s knocks well enough so long 
as they hit him and no one else. But the ricochet! that’s where 
the rub comes in. How in the world are the boys going to make 
their way in life, handicapped as they are by their gentility? This 
gentility seems a most unmarketable quality, Heaven help us! 

‘There’s Ralph! He’s the very fellow for a soldier, like his 
uncles and great-uncles ; but he can’t get through his exams., and 
mess expenses would break him altogether. Bob, too, poor 
fellow, has nothing but his fine face and strong limbs. That last 
report of him from Harrow was a nice thing: “Shows extra- 
ordinary talent in remaining in a form among boys two and three 
years junior to him.” And now he has been at home two years— 
there’s no money for Oxford or Cambridge in his case, even if he 
could qualify. Well, well, thank Heaven, a hundred years hence 
it will be of no consequence to anyone.’ 
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Mr. Duncombe was proceeding with these unprofitable reflec- 
tions, so bitter to the man of sixty, when a lady stepped upon 
the lawn by the French window of one of the lower rooms of the 
house. 

‘Read that,’ she said, somewhat peremptorily. ‘It seems 
quite providential.’ 

‘What is it about, Maria?’ 

‘ Read it, and you will see its application fast enough.’ 

Mr. Duncombe took the Times, and then looked up at his 
wife in a faintly scared way. 

‘You don’t mean that you think it would do for either of ——’ 

‘For Robert, of course.’ 

‘ But the inherent vulgarity of the 

‘Inherent nonsense! You are really quite a fool, Pitt. If 
the world is to be cut to suit your sons’ tastes, well and good; 
the sooner it’s done the better for them. But you know—you’ve 
said it yourself scores of times—that they’ve got to face a new 
condition of things. I should say you couldn’t do better for him, 
and there’s an end of it. He’s a heavy drag on us now, and we 
can’t afford it. Put it to him, and you'll see.’ 

‘If he were your own son, Maria ; 

‘If he were my own son, I should settle the matter without 
all this weak preamble; but, as he isn’t, I can only give you my 
opinion. You will, of course, disregard it; but I shall at least 
have the consolation of knowing that I tried to save one of your 
sons from the ruin he’s sure to come to if he stays here doing 
nothing.’ 

Mr. Duncombe put his hands to his forehead as his wife sailed 
back into the house with an indignant rustle of her dress. He 
wandered away from the house, descended the worn old steps that 
once connected the park land with the manor gardens, and 
strolled idly among the old oaks of the pasture. The leaves were 
changing colour fast, and the air was crisper than it ought to have 
been in September. 

Pitt Duncombe’s thoughts were now less pleasant than ever. 
This notion that his wife had thrust into his mind was of so 
composite a kind. It was natural that a stepmother (especially 
when her money was the sole stay of the establishment) should 
make no pretence of caring about her stepsons; but should he, 
his boy’s father, act as if he also were indifferent to them ? 

Florida! Why, surely that meant death to an Englishman! 


’ 
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Fevers, brawls, the unaccustomed climate, snakes—by one or 
other of these causes it seemed to him that the emigrant of gentle 
origin was sure to come to a speedy and tragic end. 

He sat down on the dry root of an oak-tree, and was endea- 
vouring to take a more dispassionate view of the case when the 
near crack of a gun made him start upon his feet. 

‘By Jove, dad!’ cried a broad-shouldered young man in 
knickerbockers, clapping a hand upon his thigh as he held his 
smoking gun aside, ‘I nearly had you. Fancy you being there!’ 

‘Never mind, Bob. A miss is as good as a 

‘Asa mile, eh? Iam so fond of those old proverbs, because 
a fellow can remember them, somehow. I’ve potted three and a 
half brace—not bad in an hour, you know, is it? But I say, why 
do you look so down, old dad ?’ 

‘Dol? Ididn’t know. To tell you the truth, my boy, I was 
thinking about you!’ 

‘Oh, come! well, Iam sorry the thought of me has such an 
effect upon you. Tell me, what is it? I'll do anything—any 
mortal thing that man can do—to please you—you know I will, 
if I can!’ 

‘Yes, yes, my boy. I was hoping something might happen. 
We Duncombes are not so clever as other people, I suppose !’ 

‘I know I'm a fool, father—always -was, to the best of my 
recollection. Yet if I could do anything for the old place! It 
makes me wild sometimes.’ ~ 

‘Your stepmother thinks ——’ 

‘Hang it all, dad, I don’t care a partridge-feather what she 
thinks, What do you think?’ 

‘It is this that has excited her to-day; read it, if youlike. I 
have nothing to do with it, one way or the other.’ 

The young man took the paper, and spent fully two minutes 
in digesting Mr. Tunks’s advertisement: he was so very slow and 
dense. 

‘I see,’ he exclaimed at length, looking up with sparkling eyes. 
‘Well, I'll go and gladly, though I don’t know so much about 
pumps. I like that “chance of partnership afterwards.” Where- 
abouts is Florida, dad? and how much isa dollar? Come, dear 
old dad, don’t make so much of it. What does it matter if one 
chick leaves the nest, when there are so many others?’ 

Bob Duncombe put his arm round his father’s neck, and would 
have sacrificed a year’s partridge-shooting to know what to say to 
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chase away the sadness on the old man’s face. It was more than 
sadness however: it was despair; for Bob was his favourite son, 
and therefore, as he fancied, the one least in the esteem of his 
second wife. 

‘If I were free,’ Pitt Duncombe said, somewhat brokenly, 
‘how I should like to go with you! We'd make a new house for 
the old family, wouldn’t we ?’ 

‘Aye, that we would. But I tell you what: if when we’ve 
talked it over, we all like the idea, I'll go out for a year at any 
rate. If I don’t do much by then, why I can come back, can’t I, 
like so many others ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s true, my boy; and there’s no knowing what may 
happen in a year. Suppose we get home, and have a chat about 
it before lunch ?’ 

This they did, the palaver being held in an old summer-house 
at one corner of the lawn. 

The result was that Bob Duncombe accepted Florida as his 
destiny. 

A letter was written to Mr. Tunks (whose name, thought Mr. 
Duncombe, was the most frightful feature of a bad business), and 
Bob Duncombe followed the letter, with 100/. in his pocket, two 
leathern portmanteaux, and a gun-case. Though he had no know- 
ledge of pumping, he surmised, with a shrewdness wonderful in 
such a young man, that Mr. Tunks would be perfectly willing to 
engage him as an apprentice. 

Save for the separation from his father, he much enjoyed the 
idea of seeing something of a far country. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Bob Duncombe arrived at Clearwater he was in tip-top 
condition. He had taken his time on the way. Florida folks 
seemed to like him. At least, that was the only reasonable way 
to explain the several pressing invitations to shoot, yacht, and 
fish which he received from casual acquaintances in the Jackson- 
ville hotels. Though it went against his conscience, he had said 
‘yes’ to three of these invitations, and fine fun he had had. The 
letters he wrote home to his brother Ralph, all about alligators, 
and bear, and panther, and tarpon, made the heir of the Dun- 
combes groan with desire to be doing likewise. 
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And so one sultry October forenoon, just when the sky was 
clearing after a tremendous thunderstorm, Bob bowled up to the 
Tunkses’ bungalow, and jumped down. 

‘Oh, my stars, sirree!’ screamed the dusky driver who had 
had charge of him in the buggy during the last six hours from 
Barton, ‘I’m frightful sorry we’ve met to part. Josh Despair 
ain’t seen many Britishers to beat you—by gosh, he ain’t!’ 

‘Throw out the luggage, and “‘ Good-bye ” to you,’ said Bob, 
giving the man a dollar for himself. ‘Anyone in?’ he cried, 
beating upon the door. 

‘Seems as if there ain’t,’ observed the darky, with a lingering 
grin still on his lips. 

‘You’re sure this is the place— Ezra Tunks, Clearwater, 
Polk County ”?’ asked Bob, reading the address from his pocket- 
book. 
‘Dead sure! They’ll be in by-an’-bye, boss. You be patient, 
and jes’ smoke till they comes. Maybe I'll see a coloured gen- 
tleman among the cane, and I'll send him along to the house. 
Good-day, boss; I can’t wait, because Mr. Terriss he says, says he, 
“the quicker you’re back in Barton, the more cents you'll get for 
the job!”’ - 

‘ Fare thee well then, thou black son of Mammon,’ said Bob, 
with a flourish of the hand as the dusky driver moved away with 
a parting show of white teeth. 

Our friend looked about him. 

It was a pretty spot for Florida. The white house was built 
on the slope of a knoll of light-coloured sand, about fifty feet above 
a lake. Between the house and the water was an orchard of 
orange-trees in the pink of condition. The red fruit hung by 
thousands among the glossy leaves of the shapely trunks. Behind 
the house was a tuft of pines, and on either side were more pines 
—in fact, the primeval forest. The sun in the clouded heavens 
shone upon the lake and the woods beyond, and made as fair a 
scene as a somewhat tired traveller could wish to behold. 

‘This Mr. Tunks ought to be a happy man,’ said Bob aloud to 
himself. 

As he turned to examine the green-shuttered house more 
minutely, he saw somebody’s head slide away from one of the 
windows. 

‘Oh, I say,’ he shouted, ‘that’s mean. Let a fellow in, will 
you? I’m here on particular business.’ 
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He approached the window, and with appalling rudeness stared 
inside the room. 

There his eyes met those of Mercy Tunks, who seemed as if 
she had not long been out of bed. 

The girl’s hand went towards a revolver on a table, and she 
looked fiercely at the intruder. 

Bob took off his hat, with a loud apology, and turned his back, 
denouncing himself fora fool as ever, but in his heart deeply inte- 
rested in the girl whose pretty grey eyes had glared at him with 
such a becoming expression of anger. 

He sat down on a portmanteau and fell a-wondering what 
would happen. Would the young woman by-and-bye appear. and 
invite him into the house? or would he have to wait the home- 
coming of Mr. Ezra Tunks ? 

A hand on his shoulder aroused him. Mercy had dressed 
herself to the best of her ability. ‘Say, what do you do here?’ 
she asked, and he noticed she still held the pistol in her right 
hand. 

‘ Really,’ said Bob, with a most generous bow, ‘I can’t say 
how vexed I feel at being such a cad. I wasn’t sure I saw anyone, 
and I did it to make sure, you know. Please forgive me?’ 

‘ What's a cad ?’ asked Mercy, ‘and who are you?’ But she 
suddenly changed her tone as she caught sight of his name on a 
portmanteau. ‘You don’t say you're the Britisher that wrote to 
father and said he was starting right off ?’ 

A nod and a smile answered her. 

‘My eyes! So you’re Mr. Robert Duncombe. Wal, it was 
real smart of you. I guess you look good for something, but I 
misdoubt it being the kind of something father wants !’ 

Mercy’s enthusiasm had led her to say so much that she felt 
ashamed of herself; not for many a long day had she rattled 
off words to such an extent. Without well knowing what 
she did, she let her eyes fall before the earnest gaze of Master 
Bob. 

‘May I ask who you are?’ demanded that young gentleman 
in his most dulcet tones. 

‘Mercy,’ she began, and then stopped in a fit of obstinacy. 

‘Oh, all right! I ask your pardon for my impertinence, since 
you take it so. I thought you might be a relative of Mr. Ezra 
Tunks—odd name for a gentleman, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Odd or not, young man, he’s my father.’ 
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‘What! then you are a Miss Tunks! Good gracious, I’m so 
pleased. We shall be in the same house then, sha’n’t we? By 
Jove, that will be pleasant! I’m right glad I came.’ 

‘T ain’t so sure, mister,’ remarked Mercy in a tone she meant 
to be defiant. She was subtly examining Mr. Duncombe, and 
calculating how her papa would tackle this unlikely-looking sub- 
stitute for the nigger Luke. 

‘Say,’ she added, ‘ have you ever done any work before?’ 

‘Faith, no; but I’ve seen it done, and I’m pretty willing.’ 

‘ There’s a many that’s that, and they lie low before they know 
what’s o'clock.’ 

‘Oh, do they !’ said Bob. 

A rather embarrassing silence ensued. Mr. Duncombe was 
thinking he should like to tell his companion that she would look 
considerably more lovely if she paid more attention to her hair. 
Not that it mattered so very much, for he thought her charming 
enough as it was, though she did refuse to meet his gaze as often 
as he would have liked. 

‘ Are you what they call “a gentleman ”—in England ?’ asked 
Mercy at length. 

‘I believe Tam. I was born so, you know, and therefore it’s 
no fault of mine.’ 

‘Then you'll be precious green, I reckon—so father would 
say. Will you look around, or could you peck a bit?’ 

‘I could peck a bit, with pleasure ; but a walk with you would 
be much nicer.’ 

‘You're real obliging! But I ain’t accustomed to keep com- 
pany with the farm hands : 

The next instant she could have bitten her tongue off. She 
was not naturally ungenerous, but the temptation to snub this 
handsome stranger, who was to take Luke the nigger’s place and 
die off without being regretted by any one, except her father (and 
by him only as if he were a superior sort of beast of burden), was 
too strong at the moment. 

‘I didn’t mean that—it was a bit of original sin bursting out, 
I guess,’ she murmured. ‘ Come along, if you will.’ 

‘Nothing I should like better,’ said Bob cheerily, and more 
than ever fascinated by the glow of crimson blood in the girl’s 
nut-brown cheeks. 

They stepped into the garden paddock, between the house 
and the orange-groves. 
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‘Pray, Miss Tunks, what’s that ?’ asked Bob, pointing to a 
row of green plants. ‘I must learn the things, you know.’ 

‘Good sakes!’ exclaimed Mercy, turning upon him. ‘ Don’t 
you know? It’sa tater. Wal!’ 

‘Oh, really. Ours are different. You're not offended with 
me for not being on bowing terms with a Florida potato, are you? 
I’m not thought much of a fellow at home, and it’ll be hard lines 
to be despised abroad too, especially when——’ 

‘When what?’ 

‘No. Id rather not tell you.’ 

‘Do now.’ 

‘You'll think me softer than ever ; for I’m told you American 
girls don’t grow hearts.’ 

‘That’s false. And I sha’n’t think any the worse of you; I 
couldn’t do that.’ 

‘Oh, thank you. You won’t tell your father, then?’ 

‘I ain’t used to tell him everything, you bet. As sure as my 
name’s Mercy, I'll keep your secret if you want me to.’ 

‘Oh, is your name Mercy? I misunderstood you just now. 
What a charming name !—so suggestive of kindness, long-suffer- 
ing, and all that, you know.’ 

‘Say, Mr. Duncombe, you'll never do here,’ interposed Mercy, 
with an amount of earnestness that sat with uncommon grace 
upon her. ‘You ain’t downright enough. Why don’t you tell 
me that other reason you were going to mention and didn’t? It 
ain’t right to shift a lady’s desires in that there way.’ 

‘I beg your pardon most humbly, Miss Mercy. I only meant 
to say that my people in England are in rather a bad way in 
money matters, you know. And so it would be a blow to my dear 
old dad if I were to prove a muff here as well as there. Not that 
I ever had much chance of being anything else in the old 
country.” 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mercy, scanning him, and with a new light 
in her eyes. ‘The world’s queer. Shouldn’t have thought you’d 
be taken for a muff—outsides are so deceitful though, pa says.’ 

A muscular negro slouched up to them from the orange-grove 
and nodded grinningly at Miss Tunks. 

‘Oh, Mr. Duncombe,’ exclaimed that young lady under another 
wicked inspiration, ‘let me introduce you to Luke Cass. He'll 
leave to-morrow, I reckon, and you'll fill his place.’ 

‘Delighted to meet Mr. Cass! How do you do, sir,’ said Bob, 
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offering his hand to the darky, who took it with eagerness, and 
wagged his woolly head approvingly as he looked up and down 
his successor. 

‘I kinder think he'll do, missy,’ said the negro. ‘It wants a 
strong ’un, though, for them twelve-foot canes.’ 

An hour passed, and Miss Mercy began to find the task of 
entertaining Mr. Duncombe—even in her fashion—rather a 
laborious one. In reply to his inquiries she had told him about 
the game in the woods, and had further enlightened him about 
the nature of the various trees and products in the garden and 
the skirts of the forest. Not that Bob really was a bore to her. 
It was the novelty of the incident that told upon her. Though 
she felt unaccustomed and decidedly pleasurable thrills of interest 
in the young man who had so readily got upon a companionable 
footing with her, she longed for a cigarette and a ten-cent romance 
—her wonted afternoon dissipation. 

Happily, her father came to her relief, and the sardonic 
expression on Ezra’s long hatchet. face as he gazed at the new- 
comer reawakened her own interest in him. 

‘I suppose, Mr. Duncombe,’ said Ezra, very shortly, after they 
had shaken hands and he had replied to the brisk remarks about 
the weather which our friend tendered him in a very amiable 
manner, ‘ you have those two hundred dollars along of you ?’ 

‘I have, sir. They are at your service at once, if you like.’ 

‘ Thankee, I will, then. We can talk about dockiments and 
that later on.’ 

The transfer of the bank-notes was being made in the open, 
equally to the satisfaction of both gentiemen (Bob viewing it as a 
guarantee that he would see plenty of Miss Mercy), when the girl 
slipped her hand into her father’s arm. 

‘I say, pa,’ she whispered. 

‘What is it now?’ 

‘Ob, ’taint much ; but don’t take it from him, father, just to 
oblige me.’ 

‘Why, the chile’s gone crazy since the morning,’ exclaimed 
Ezra, glancing at his daughter’s ruddied face and then at Bob 
Duncombe. ‘ Business is business, ain’t it now, Mr. Duncombe ? 
Folks that come to Florida hev to pay for it, just as folks that 
visit London or Paris hev to. It’s paid for here in money as well 
as work, but the money’s little enough. Certain words I wrote 
when I was editcr come to my mind: “ Some folks that make for 
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Florida appear to be in search of a land where well-roasted turkeys, 
full of stuffing, walk the streets with carving-knives sticking in 
their backs. This ain’t a land of that sort. Honest labour’s the 
key to open the Florida heart.” Do you say “ditto” to those 
sentiments, Mr. Duncombe, or don’t you? It all hinges on that 
whether you and me shakes hands on our bargain.’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said Bob, quite won by the genial candour of 
Mr. Tunks’s address. ‘ As you say, business is business, and there- 
fore I must beg of you to take the dollars according to the 
advertisement.’ 

‘TI will, then,’ said Mr. Tunks promptly, as he pocketed the 
notes. ‘ And now I'll show you the house.’ 

The old gentleman marched in front, with his goatee beard 
shaking elatedly. 

This gave Bob an opportunity of whispering the words ‘ Thank 
you’ in Miss Mercy’s ear, and further giving her a look that sent 
all her woman’s blood racing towards her heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


- 


THaT evening Mr. Ezra Tunks administered to Bob Duncombe a 
very grave lecture about his duties as ‘apprentice to the orange- 
growing.’ 

It appeared that he was to have nothing to do with the 
oranges for the next six or seven weeks. Then the time of pick- 
ing and packing would have arrived. Meanwhile, he was to do 
other work of a considerable kind. 

‘ Just lend me down that there calendar on the wall by your 
ear, will you ?’ said Mr. Tunks. It was acard of his own com- 
piling. ‘Read what it says for October and November.’ Bob 
read :—- 

‘“ October.—Plant same as last month. Put in garden peas. 
Set out cabbage-plants. Dig sweet potatoes. Sow oats, rye, &c. 

*“ November.—A good month for garden. Continue to plant 
and transplant, same as for October. Sow oats, barley, and rye, 
for winter pasturage crops. Dig sweet potatoes; house or bank 
them. Make sugar and syrup.”’ 

‘That’s very interesting, Mr. Tunks, though what one would 
call in England “a rather large order.” ’ 
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‘We call it much the same here, young man. And don't give 
me any chaff, because I can’t abide it. Iwas brought up different 
to you, I reckon.’ 

‘Indeed, I’m awfully sorry. I apologise to you.’ 

‘What you’ve read there you'll hev to do, more or less; and 
you won’t forget that there’s nothing worse than idleness.’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget that, if I have to plant—how does it 
run? (with a look at the calendar)—oh, I see—same as last 
month— garden peas, cabbages, oats, barley, rye for winter-—’ 

‘Send me patience!’ burst out Mr. Ezra Tunks, with a 
vigorous frown and a dash of his fist upon the table. 

But a ringing laugh from outside suddenly cut his passion 
short. 

‘I'll thank you to shut the door,’ said Ezra. ‘And now, 
young man, there’s one thing more. You're one of them cool, 
darned, sarcy, young cusses (no offence, mind!) that catch hold 
of young women’s affections. I tell you positive then—I’ll hev 
no making love to my daughter.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, this is just a little too much!’ Bob rose 
and took his hat. 

‘Oh, it’s no use you “ sirring” me, and putting on them patri- 
cian airs. Plump down again and sip a drink of wisdom. I ain’t 
an out and out brute, but I know a bit of human nature, and so I 
say it. You've got to promise, then, and first time you break it, 
back you go to your patrician acres.’ 

‘ There’s not much of the patrician left about them,’ observed 
Bob bitterly. ‘I’m here, however, and you’ve got my money, 
and so——’ 

‘And so you may as well stay a while—that’s all right. It’s 
understood, then, that you, Mr. Robert Duncombe, and my 
daughter Mercy are pretty nigh strangers to each other ? 

‘Well!’ 

‘And ‘ll stay so?’ 

‘ That seems probable.’ 

‘ Then it’s settled ; and to-morrow, at six, you can turn out and 
dig a barrowfull of the sweet taters as a beginning. Good night.’ 

‘Good night,’ said Bob, and he departed to the solitude of his 
chamber. It was a plain undecorated wooden appendix to the main 
house, and daylight shone through the chinks on all sides. The 
only article that at all cheered Bob’s eyes was a rose in a tumbler 
which had not been there when he was in the room before. 
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Now, it was weak of a man like Ezra Tunks to address a man 
like Bob Duncombe in this way. But it was still weaker of him 
to tackle his daughter Mercy on the same subject. This he did— 
though to his own discomfiture. 

Mercy had hitherto had her own way in life. She had been a 
dutiful daughter, but it was mainly perhaps because it suited her 
temperament to be filial. When, however, her papa solemnly 
enjoined her to keep the new hand at.a distance, she turned upon 
him and charged him with gross behaviour to Mr. Duncombe. 

‘I heard you, pa, and soI say it!’ she exclaimed tempestu- 
ously. 

Then she fella sobbing, and Ezra, after a naughty interjection, 
went his way to find comfort in a long green cigar. 

The next morning Bob was making acquaintance with the 
sweet-potato patch, and wishing the Florida sun was not quite so 
hot, when Miss Mercy stepped up to him. It was an hour before 
her usual time for rising. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Duncombe,’ she said with a bright smile. 

‘Good morning,’ said Bob, without lifting his head. He struck 
the fork so hard into the ground that he had much ado to pull it 
out again. 

‘Did you have a good time last night, Mr. Duncombe ?—sleep 
well?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘No insects?’ 

‘ None.’ 

‘You're fine and tight-mouthed this day, I do declare!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Mercy, with a toss of her shoulder. 

Bob glanced up at her, and saw that she was as neat again as she 
had been the day before. The morning air, too, had put new lustre 
into her eyes and freshened her cheeks. 

‘Look here, Miss Mercy!’ he said, ramming the fork into the 
ground, ‘ I’ve pledged myself to regard you as a sort of man-at-the- 
wheel—not to be spoken to, you know. Your father has a low 
opinion of us Englishmen, and so I suppose it’s right enough. It’s 
hard for me, especially when you come to me like this; but a 
man’s word is his word, you know.’ 

‘ And look here, Mr. Duncombe—a father’s a very serious piece 
of goods, as I guess none of us would come into creation without 
me. But he ain’t all the world, especially out here. The young 
birds stretch their wings, you know, a deal quicker here than 
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anywhere else. And so, I’d have you know, I don’t reckon 
papa’s word, on a subject like this, worth a snap of finger and 
thumb.’ 

She spoke thus with a smart click of her pretty finger and 
thumb towards the blue heavens. 

‘ Oh, really,’ exclaimed Master Bob, pulsing with admiration of 
her. 

‘Perhaps you will think it ain’t the thing for a gal to say ?’ 

* No, I don’t do any such thing.’ 

‘Come now, that’s all right. Lor! how you do stare ata soul 
with those fine eyes of yours!’ 

‘Dol? Well, it’s very rude of me, but you see your own eyes 
are so nice to look at, that I imagine some of their reflection——’ 

‘Say! this is keeping the fifth commandment, ain’t it? 
Mercy laughed a tinkling laugh. ‘Have you any sisters, Mr. 
Duncombe ?’ 

‘Not altogether. They’re my father’s second wife’s daughters, 
you know—little maids about as high as this agricultural imple- 
ment!’ 

‘I reckon they’re a plague to their mamma, then, ain’t they ?’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘ Oh, in every way—running off into the woods, and not coming 
home in time, and that ?’ 

Mr. Duncombe raised his eyebrows with an amused expression. 
‘Well, you are an ignorant little puss—I mean, that is—— I 
beg your pardon ; it slipped out quite unawares.’ 

‘Wal, it was a bit rough on a lady.’ 

Mercy laughed gaily, and her small even white teeth glinted 
in the sunlight. 

Bob Duncombe also laughed. Then he gripped the fork and 
said: ‘I must really get on with work. I don’t want to vex your 
father.’ 

‘Because you like him, or because you're afraid of him—which 
is it now?’ 

‘It’s neither, since you press me. It’s because I should be 
sorry to have to remove out of seeing distance of—somebody.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry I'll have to leave you though. Father wants 
a pie, and he don’t like to think of Rebecca’s black fingers mixing 
the things, and so I do it.’ 

‘Most fortunate pie!’ exclaimed Bob, throwing up a knot of 
potatoes, 
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Mercy made the pie standing by the window in a straight line 
with Mr. Duncombe’s gaze when he paused in his labours and 
raised his head. She sang while she worked at it, and as often as 
he looked up, to wipe his forehead or stretch himself, his eyes met 
hers, and they smiled. 

When Ezra Tunks returned from his morning inspection of the 
more distant of his plantations, he was not dissatisfied with the 
result of Bob’s first efforts. Indeed he marvelled, though pru- 
dently he kept his marvelling to himself. 

‘I guess,’ he observed calmly, ‘it ain’t the first time you’ve 
dug taters?’ 

‘It is, though, I assure you,’ said Bob. 

‘That so! Then you'll do, if you keep your health ; and now 
you can come along into the house and eat your meal.’ 

Being a strong young fellow, Bob had not much to grumble 
about at the end of his first day’s toil at Clearwater. It was much 
the same when a month had passed. By that time, he had tanned 
in an amazing manner, and his biceps were of a very respectable 
size. He had broadened too, and his appetite had become almost 
as remarkable as that of the superseded nigger, Luke Cass. 

He was not unhappy. Men like Bob Duncombe seldom are 
unhappy until their livers make themselves felt. 

But neither was he very contented with his station in life. As 
Luke had surmised, he found the twelve-foot cane a vexatious job, 
and he lost a good deal of flesh by liquefaction during the process 
of harvesting. Still, neither that, nor the Florida sun, made him 
duy the less stalwart a young man. 

The trial of his life was his love for Miss Mercy, which had 
grown up in his heart with the strength and rapidity of a plant in 
the tropics. There was no shadow of a doubt about it. 

It was not so very severe a trial, either. But he did not think 
himself absolved from his promise to Ezra, his taskmaster; and it 
was so manifestly inconsistent with the fitness of things fora mere 
apprentice, like him, to ask Ezra for the hand of his daughter, that 
he preferred to keep his passion as much to himself as possible. 

But of course Mercy was in his secret. Nature opened the 
girl’s young heart to the truth. Ezra asked her once or twice 
what had come over her ; she was so much more spruce and fair to 
look upon, and dressed her hair in a different way every week, and 
talked so much, and smoked less than before. But she easily 
baffled the ex-editor. 
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Bob considered himself on his honour not to make any over- 
tures'to Mercy. But his eyes spoke for themselves, and Mercy’s 
eyes responded. And now and again, when Ezra was out of the 
way, the girl would come and talk to him, and ask him questions, 
and swing her hammock between the trees near where he was 
working—to all which, though an emphatic contravention of the 
wishes of her papa, he offered no objection. 

His love became a still greater trial to him, however, after a 
certain day, when he found himself unable to control it any 
longer—when, after having taken Mercy in his arms and got from 
her an acknowledgment that she loved him as dearly as he loved 
her, he went straightway to Ezra Tunks and avowed their mutual 
love, and met with a torrent of ill-bred abuse and scorn for his 
pains. 

‘ You'll hev to clear out of this in a week,’ said Ezra excitedly. 
‘T’ll give you a week to make your plans. You may bet your life 
my gal ain’t for a chap without a dollar to his name—so there!’ 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN he got this reply from Mr. Tunks Bob went and had a spell 
at the patent Busby pump. Ordinarily he hated this work—it was 
so very provocative of perspiration, and so mechanical. But to-day 
it suited his humour. As he moved the handle up and down he 
asked himself, ‘What shall Ido? Shall I go away and never see 
her again, or shall I defy Ezra Tunks and all his works?’ 

He remembered that it was Mercy who had taught him how to 
manceuvre the Busby pump. How archly pretty she had looked 
as she took the iron in her little hand and said: ‘ You go so, and 
it works so.’ And, to make sure that he learnt it properly, he had 
held the handle at the same time, and repeated the words, ‘if you 
go so, it goes so,’ and then they had forced the thing up and down 
together, stooping and rising in unison, after which they had 
laughed in unison. 

The pump helped him to settle his plans. 

‘I won’t go,’ he resolved ; ‘unless that old screw returns me 
my dollars. He'll never do that: ergo, I don’t go. 

‘I won’t go because I can’t get this girl out of my heart like 
other girls. Besides, I don’t want to; and that’s a still better 
reason. 
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‘The upshot is, therefore, that I defy Ezra Tunks and all his 


works.’ 

Ezra Tunks was a simpleton, except in the matter of dollar- 
grubbing. 

He thought that, when he had smitten Bob Duncombe’s aspira- 
tions hip and thigh, he had done all that was needful. But he 
found that he had still to reckon with his daughter. 

Mercy had kept aloof during the fateful interview; but she 
watched it, and guessed the issue. 

She saw Bob go his way through the orange-grove with a strong 
swing of the arms and an impatient carriage of the head. 

She also saw her sire stamp the ground like an irritated horse 
and chew up the lower end of the cigar that was between his 
teeth. Having done this, he expectorated afar, stuck his hands 
into his trouser-pockets in a very vicious manner, and tramped up 
and down among a bed of young pine-apples with incredible dis- 
regard for the precious plantlings. This he continued to do for 
fully half an hour, and then he turned away from the bungalow. 
His gun was resting by the cypress palisades near which he passed, 
but he did not lift it, and strode away into the forest with many 
jerks of the head. 

‘I know as well’s his own conscience what’s in his mind,’ 
murmured Mercy. ‘Pa ain’t a bit puzzling to understand, 
though he thinks himself fine and intricate. If it ain’t his 
money, it’s me. Wal, it ain’t his money, and so it’s me. Poor 
pa—I see!’ 

The girl determined to follow Mr. Tunks. She was as fleet 
of foot as a fawn when she chose to be. Gathering her skirts 
together, therefore, with a reckless display of her pretty ankles, 
she frisked through the pine-apples, and was by her father’s side 
ere he had got a hundred yards into the forest. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ said Ezra, turning, and with no very 
sweet expression on his countenance. 

‘ You've hit it, pa.’ 

‘I’m going down to Dan Smith’s, my chile,’ said Ezra, with 
an attempt to hide the vexation within him. 

‘ What for, father ?’ 

‘ Oh—to borrow a Rasper rake—I kinder think I may be late. 
Don’t do anything to trouble your old father that loves you so 


well, Mercy.’ 
‘ There’s them, pa, that womankind’s made to love better than 
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father and mother and all the world besides. We're born so, ain’t 
we? I can’t help it.’ 

‘What does the chile mean ?’ exclaimed Ezra, feigning wonder. 

‘I guess you know, pa. I’m your daughter, and can tell 
hickory from palmetto.’ 

‘But you don’t desire me to infer that you’ve given him your 
young affections, chile—don’t say that, and break your father’s 
heart in his old age.’ 

‘I won’t, then, if it’ll break your heart.’ 

Ezra put his large loose hands to his face, and for a moment 
or two his goatee beard shook convulsively between his two 
sinewy wrists. 

But Mercy remained unmoved by this pantomimic exhibition 
of paternal grief. She knew her father, and she could see that 
his dark eyes glittered tearlessly from the-casements made by his 
long, lean fingers. 

‘I wouldn’t do that, father,’ she said in the reproachful 
manner one uses to a child. 

‘Then I shall take you right off to your cousin Sarah’s this 
very afternoon in the buggy,’ exclaimed Ezra warmly, and 
dropping all affectation. ‘ You'll please to put your things 
together for a week or a fortnight. Your cousin’ll be glad to 
see you, and I’ve promised it this many a week. Be a dutifal 
daughter, my chile, and go right off and see about it.’ 

‘I won’t go, pa!’ 

If only Bob Duncombe could have seen her as she stood facing 
her father at this moment! Her left arm was outstretched 
against a girdled pine, while the other hung gracefully towards 
her hip. The spirit of independence and maiden self-assertion 
had given a deportment to her head that was almost regal, and 
threw into fine relief the admirable contour of her form. Her 
attitude, however, though very striking, was as nothing to the 
beauty of her face. The grey eyes were transfigured, and the 
small mouth, with its parted lips, was divinely alluring. 

And, as luck had it, Bob did see her, and his soul went out 
towards her; and he was only withheld from joining issue with 
her against her father by the rapturous surprise she aroused within 
him. Was this the girl who had seemed to him laziness and 
inertia sweetly personified? She stood like a stage queen, and 
the tall man opposite to her seemed positively small in com- 
parison to her. 
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Bob had soon tired of the patent Busby pump, and his steps 
had led him obliquely by the house. He had heard the voices in 
the wood, and, without meaning to play the spy, had come within 
ten yards of father and daughter unperceived. There he stayed, 
more than half hid by the trunk of one of the big rotting trees. 

Now this part of Ezra Tunks’s estate had not yet been pre- 
pared for planting. The trees were formidable fellows, many of 
the pines being eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. To the 
novice this may not seem very much; but in Florida it is quite 
enough to tax the vigour of the woodman severely. Two dollars 
a day and his food is by no means reckoned extravagant pay for 
the darky who is supposed to be swinging his axe against these 
stout scions of the forest for six or eight hours of the twenty-four. 

Many of the pines had been girdled and left to die a sure but 
slow natural death. Of late, however, Ezra had desired to turn 
the land to more immediate account. If he could get it well 
cleared, and set out even with the most phantasmal little slips of 
orange-trees from his nursery, he proposed to advertise it as an 
orange-grove worth a few thousand dollars. It is astonishing how 
seductive even so untried a grove as this can be made to look— 
on paper. ‘ 

With this intention he had commissioned one of the hired 
men to fell the pines, and during the last week the man had 
made the forest echo with his hatcheting. But, like most niggers, 
he was a thoughtless fellow, careful only how to get the most 
enjoyment out of life. He sang while he worked, and took rests 
every half-hour to enable him to smoke his pipe and sip nasty 
medicated rum from a large bottle. And when the sun glimmered 
a dusky orange-red through the dark colonnaded trunks of the 
forest he stayed his hands, shouldered his axe, and trudged off 
merrily to his hut thatched with boughs, and to the joys of black 
domestic life. No matter if a tree was half or three-quarters 
felled, he let it remain so. The morrow would give him his 
opportunity to finish the work, and that sufficed him. 

It happened then that when Ezra Tunks, being staggered 
by his daughter’s defiance of him, stepped back and noisily drew 
a long breath, he bumped hard against a tree which had been cut 
through almost wholly. A mere filament of bark and its own poise 
seemed to have held it erect. 

‘You won’t, my chile?’ 

The tree swayed for a second towards the side away from Ezra, 
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but the rebound followed, and before Mercy’s cry could warn her 
father of his danger, it had fallen upon him, carried him heavily 
to the ground, and pinned him there tightly across the back. He 
lay face downwards. 

‘O father!’ cried the girl, and she was on her knees in an 
instant. 

Bob Duncombe also had bounded to the spot. His and 
Mercy’s eyes met across the body of the unhappy Ezra. 

‘Be quick, my chile!’ whispered poor Mr. Tunks. Blood 
sobbed from his lips with the words themselves. 

‘O Bob, dear! what can we do? It'll be the death of him! 
Can we shift it anyhow?’ 

‘We'll try,’ said Bob Duncombe. 

It was-not one of the bigger pines, but its weight was still a 
cruel, and in all likelihood a fatal, burden for Mercy’s father. 
Could he (Bob Duncombe) hope to lift it if he contrived to squeeze 
himself under it near enough to get a purchase ? 

‘See now, Mercy,’ he said ; ‘the moment you notice a chance 
pull him away from it. My back’s a good one!’ 

‘ Are you sure you won't be killing yourself too ?’ 

Mercy’s hands were folded together, and the brave terror in 
her eyes as she looked up at him made her lover think for an 
instant of a certain Madonna on the walls of a house near Dun- 
combe Manor. 

Was it to be her lover’s:life for her father’s, or perhaps a 
sacrifice of both lives ? 

* Oh, let me get under, too!’ she cried, stooping in readiness. 

‘Be quiet. You must obey orders, Mercy, if we are to do 
anything. You've got to release him; that’s enough for you, 
surely. There! I’m nearly under, you see, and we shall do it 
finely.’ 

Bent upon her knees, Mercy watched Bob’s movements with 
a wild beating at the heart. It was horrible to her to see the 
swelling of the veins upon his temples as he tried his strength 
now and again. And all the while her father lay still with a 
groan at intervals, each feebler than the last, as the blood soaked 
into the grass and among the needles of the pines in which his. 
face was almost buried. 

‘Poor father!’ she sobbed, as she cleared a space by his mouth, 
heedless of the blood which crimsoned her hands; and the next 
moment the words ‘ Bob, dear!’ broke from her lips, 
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‘Now be ready,’ said Bob, when he had wormed himself 
within a few inches of the old man. With a mighty straining 
effort he managed to raise the tree a little. It was only an inch 
or two, but it enabled the girl to pull her father free. Then down 
it sank with greater force than before, and Bob in his turn was 
pinned. 

Not for long, however. By one effort after another, with 
intervals for recuperation, he worked himself away from the base 
of the stem until at length he could slip from under. He drewa 
deep breath of satisfaction, and lay quite still for a few seconds 
Then he stood upon his feet and braced himself with an expression 
of pain, though smiling towards Mercy, whose anxiety was almost 
more than she could bear. 

‘ How—is he ?’ asked Bob. 

Ezra’s head was in his daughter’s lap, and very pitiful it looked 
in its ghastly pallor, and all the lower part of it, including the 
little goatee beard, red with blood. 

‘We want brandy and a wet sponge,’ said Bob. ‘I'll stay; I 
can’t run.’ 

When Mercy returned she found her lover listening intently 
to the low mutterings of the old man. 

The brandy was administered, and the red stains were washed 
away, only to recur again and again. 

‘Courage, Mr. Tunks,’ whispered Bob in the wounded man’s 
ear. ‘We'll soon have you all right again, never fear.’ But he 
shook his head towards Mercy. . 

Even the brandy did not make the words come more audibly. 
At least, so it seemed for many minutes. Then the eyes opened 
dimly, and, after much twitching of the lips, the two watchers 
heard— 

‘Take him, my chile—I’m sorry-——’ 

After that, a heave of the chest, a falling apart of the jaws, 
silence, and an opacity of the eyes that told their own tale. 

‘My poor little Mercy!’ whispered Bob, putting his arms 
round her neck. ‘It is all over with him.’ 

The girl did not make a fuss, but resigned herself to her 
lover’s embrace, and cried quietly for a minute or two. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tavs Bob Duncombe came by his wife. 

They sent for the cousin Sarah to whom Ezra Tunks had pur- 
posed banishing Mercy to be cured of her obstinacy, and that 
good Florida dame was only too glad to be of use in the house. 

And when a fortnight had elapsed since they had laid Mr. 
Tunks to rest in the corner of the orange-grove whence there was 
the fairest view of sunny lake, blue heavens, and the farther green 
woods, out of which he had so manfully earned his livelihood and 
his daughter Mercy’s fortune, they went together to Clearwater, 
and were duly married. 

The Clearwater attorney who had charge of Mr. Tunks’s affairs 
estimated the property to be worth about a hundred thousand 
dollars. He did not, however, advise realisation; for the estate 
was of a kind that would in all probability double its value in a 
few years, and continue increasing in the same agreeable ratio. 

They resolved, therefore, to regard Clearwater as their home. 
But before settling down, and to charm away the sad moods of his 
young bride, Bob decided upon an immediate return to England 
for a while. 

And once in the old country again, he had the greatest pleasure 
in life in introducing Mercy to his father, and acquainting all 
whom it concerned or interested that he, for one, had not gone to 
Florida in vain, no matter if his prosperity was contingent upon 
orange-blossom rather than oranges. 
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‘ HOME-COMING,’ 


Alexandria. April 5th.—People always tell you they don’t 
care for Alexandria. I really don’t know what more they want. 
Look at the variety of it. You see a bare-headed French girl 
crossing the Place Mehemet Ali as though it were the Boulevard 
de Clichy, and she were going to catch the omnibus, Place Pigalle ; 
while against the railings round the statue crouches a shivering 
Arab, wrapped in his black cloak. You see Koupevoy over one shop, 
Fotografia over another, Articles de mode next to Tourists’ neces- 
saries, and tumble-down Arab cafés leaning shyly against ‘ London 
Stores’ and ‘The Army and Navy Bar.’ One moment you think 
you are in Paris, the next in Athens, the next on the Hard at 
Portsmouth ; and so you are in all, with the dome and squalor of 
the East thrown in. Sailors from the British ironclads in the 
harbour sail their loose legs past fellaheen women with shrouded 
faces, and Tommies of the Army of Occupation rattle their sticks 
against the railings round the English church in their pleasing 
‘won't you come out to-night’ manner, or throw them at the 
darting lizards up on the forts. You fancy yourself in New 
Street, Birmingham, with its solid corporation buildings and 
arcades, before you turn into the native bazaar of fruit and fish 
sellers, heavy with the strange acrid odours of Egypt ; and where 
on the right you have a dusty square of leafless lebbak trees, 
hanging their shrunk pods over the cab-stand and a Nubian woman 
trying to make her baby walk, you have a long, forlorn sea-beach 
on the left that might be that of New Brighton, only that over it 
gleams the white and graceful minaret. And the blue, blue sea 
to-day is all flecked into purest white by the heavy north-east 
wind. It even scurries into the courtyard of our hotel, and bends 
the palms there till their leaves almost touch the ground. Canaries 
hang twittering against the wall, and in the centre gold fish swim 
dolorously round a cloudy bowl. A little English girl runs to the 
swing. She is dressed in a broad white hat, with turned-down 
brim, such as you see the mem-sahib wearing in the old drawings 
of India before the mutiny. She belongs to the Army of Occupa- 
tion, and she looks at us wistfully as we drive off down to the 
harbour side to take boat for Athens. Her pretty governess in a 
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sais’ jacket regards the gold fish with her hand on her hip and 
whistles softly. 

At Sea. April 6th.—To-day, as afar we descried the Greek 
islands, with their faint Watteau colours painted along the horizon 
as though on a fan, I saw a poor tired quail trying to keep up 
with us. She flew in a fatigued zigzag fashion against the wind, 
and seemed half of a mind to board. Then I lost sight of her 
round the screw, and suppose her drowned. They say that 
thousands are drowned in their long spring flights from Egypt to 
Italy and Greece. 

We were chiefly foreigners on board—Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans. The steerage deck was covered with poor people and their 
chattels, returning, I suppose, to their homes in the Peloponnese. 
They slept on deck on their bedding, and ate all the food they 
brought with them by the side of their rolled-up mattresses. 
Under one large purple quilt a woman lay all day, her rough black 
hair just showing on the pillow. Occasionally, as a restorative, 
the husband came and tucked in beside her her little boy, whom 
at other times he walked about with on deck, tossing him up and 
kissing him with a loud clucking noise. In a large dog-cage 
(such as the hyzna inhabits in a country menagerie) lay at the 
far end of the vessel a lunatic, whose keeper sat in the cage door, 
with one hand on him to keep him still. . He was a poor, twitch- 
ing, iron-grey-headed creature, who thrust his stocking-feet 
through the bars, and had them snuffed at and licked by the large 
mastiff chained outside, turned out of his own proper travelling- 
box. The deck all round them was littered with goats and 
packages of garlic, huge crates of tomatoes and beans. 

On the upper deck we had a veritable Light of the Harem, 
walking about with her podgy broad feet and large dogskin gloves. 
She was a little powdered woman with blackened eyes, dressed in 
a fashionable dark-blue cloak, and round her French hat and 
slightly covering the lower part of her face was a white pretence 
at a yashmak. She strolled the deck unsteadily, clutching a 
French novel, and is, I believe, the latest example of the emanci- 
pated female of the East; Fatmeh, who has been at a boarding- 
school in the Champs Elysées ; Fatmeh, in short, up to date. I 
fancy she had been paying a visit in Cairo, and was on her way 
home to Constantinople. I took possession, inadvertently, of her 
chaise longue, out of which the attendant Mesrour, in a tarboosh 
and a dingy tweed suit, promptly turned me. Then he affixed 
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on it an ordinary visiting-card, bearing the’ magic inscription, 
‘Madame Beshmy Pacha.’ We passed the island of Milos in the 
dark, and the lighthouse on the end of it threw flashing rays, as 
though from the fine eyes of the Venus of that ilk. 

Friday. Athens.—At the Pireus the national flags were all 
half-mast high ; they were celebrating their Good Friday, which 
in the Greek Church is a week later than ours. 

We drove up the long, dusty road to Athens, The wheat was 
springing, not quite so high as in Egypt; the trees along the 
roadside were leafy. Suddenly we saw the Acropolis. It was 
distressing, but it looked at that distance so hideously like a cork 
model of it I have seen in some provincial museum. And all. the 
bells in Athens were beating, throbbing solemnly ; they seem to 
bring them out for the occasion, and hang them under wooden 
sentry-boxes ; and there, every portentous half-minute, they clang 
the clapper funereally against the side. Listening to them from 
the Acropolis, they sounded like giant bells of cattle wandering 
over the asphodel fields below. For the Lord was dead, and would 
not rise again till Easter Eve at midnight. In the churches the 
respectful Athenians, as our guide called them, were thronging ; 
they push and crowd to the table on which lies the sacred picture, 
under grey crape. There they cross themselves rapidly three 
times, and bend to kiss the face, the hands, the feet. A soldier 
stood by to keep order, and prevent the heavy candlesticks from 
being pushed over. Sometimes a child would scramble under the 
table, and come climbing out on the other side under the soldier’s 
legs. The mothers send them there; they think it imbues the 
child with a keener sense of the religious. 

So we strolled among the bright chilly-white Athenian streets 
of Hermes, and AXolus, and Athena, and over the mournful marble 
Acropolis. There I found one of those unmistakable scoundrels 
(as you see them at the East-end, or lying dozing on the Paris 
ramparts), with cropped bullet head, and the trouser-lining show- 
ing at the knees, wandering bare-headed, sedulously, among the 
ruins. But he was not meditating on Pericles or Phidias; he was 
simply gathering the snails, of which his hat was nearly full. He 
will not work, and hunger drives him thither, and so from the 
footprints of Alcibiades he gathers snails and boils them. . Far 
below we saw where the Long Walls once ran down to the Pirzeus ; 
we saw the ancient harbour Phalerum, Salamis and its bay of 
blue ; we saw faint A‘gina, and the distant snow-powdered hills of 
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the Peloponnese, and, winding like a grey ribbon, the sacred road 
to Eleusis, 

Oh, labours and terrors of my boyhood! How it all recalled 
to me the fifth-form room at Harrow, the last school on a winter’s 
evening before tea. I saw the dark purple windows, running wet 
with the close atmosphere, the bare gas jets; I was drawing in 
my note-book, expecting nothing, when suddenly I am put on. 
Thucydides! My neighbour whispers the place to me, and, 
panic-struck, I go up to the Rev. R ’s desk. He is marking 
the last boy, and then he looks at me from under his glasses, and 
says in that strange, fearful tone, ‘Well? Goon!’ 

Or, standing below in the theatre of Dionysus, I wander back- 
ward to a pension, seven marks a day, in Rhineland. It is my 
first long vacation, and we are reading ‘The Birds.’ The 
nightingale-flutist they paid such a sum for twitters again on 
that fractured stage, as I heard her twitter through the pension 
open windows. ‘710 T10 Tud TeoTdé.’ I hear the murmur of the 
Rhine, the click of the billiard balls, I see the hill of Rolandseck. 
How we are all scattered, that jolly party! One is.a school- 
master and one is mad; one an aide-de-camp and one driving 
conveyances, and our coach is dean of his college, and I am here. 
And the bells that hum for the dead Christ hum for us, too, 
and our dead youth. Only the nightingale, wotca roypala 
‘songstress of the coppice,’ mouxiAn ‘ with varied note,’ still sings 
her unchangeable, melodious ‘ 710 T10 T10 Tio TIE.’ 

Saturday.—Athens is wet and cold to-day, and very busy and 
market-like. Everywhere and by everybody you see the Paschal 
lamb being carried home for to-morrow’s feast. Sometimes they 
ran a pole through it and carried it home, spit-wise, on the box- 
seat of a carriage. The poor are carrying the half, and they 
carry it so as to make it look like a whole; they have their pride 
and their feelings, the poor. Naphtha lamps flare over the but- 
eher’s stall, built along the ruins of Hadrian’s Stoa. Kpéas Botov 
is the advertisement over the doorway where the butcher stands, 
a veritable Tripe-seller, with bloody apron. I crept among the 
darkening ruins, rendered more ghastly for the seeming order of 
the disorder; for the fallen marble columns are ranged on the 
wet grass like masts in a shipbuilder’s yard. Under a broken 
arch fumed a greasy lamp, alongside a sacred picture and a be- 
spattered stand for votive candles. I heard the yelling from the 
market stalls, and could see the oil-light lurching over the broken 
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wall.. There was no shade of philosopher or school-man to bear 
me company in my dreary ramble. 

And to-day I saw a funeral, trotting briskly along. On the 
first carriage was carried the coffin lid with a cross of white 
flowers; and then the hearse and the coffin on it, and the old 
man’s head propped up.and tied under the chin with a napkin. 
He was bald-headed, with a white moustache, trim and wax-like, 
and was fully dressed in clothes of which, I am told, it is his 
relatives’ last sad and thrifty office to strip him at the grave 
side. Poor old gentleman, he has seen his last Easter; truly, 
he will eat his Paschal lamb in far better company than any 
we can give him in this wet and bitter-cold Athens of the violet 
crown. 

Easter Sunday. April 9th.—Now they ring joy-bells and 
fire off petards and maroons. Boys dart out of doorways and hurl 
explosives against the opposite wall, and men go into their back 
yards, or come out on their roofs and fire off their guns. Every- 
body has a gun, for sport is the modern Athenian’s delight ; as 
a consequence there is neither bird nor beast left to shoot on 
Hymettus or Pentelicon. We heard the firing below us as we 
climbed Lycabettus, and could see the little soldiers running in 
the barrack square to cheer their officers. 

How new this old Athens looks, with its drab roofs; very 
like one of those cardboard German towns one used to cut out 
and gum together im childhood. The tiny whitewashed church 
on the top of Lycabettus is left ready for prayer in a frugal way, 
but the priest is elsewhere merry-making. One lamp is lit, and 
peeping behind the curtains you can see all his simple service 
arrangements ; the dirty plates and the Apollinaris bottle and 
the dingy tapers. Everywhere, out of doors, they are either roast- 
ing the Paschal lamb on a great wooden spit over a charcoal fire, 
or carrying it home from the baker’s, wrapped in a white cloth. 
In Hadrian’s Stoa, among the ruins, we came upon a jovial party 
roasting three on the grass ; one was finished, and an Albanian in 
a dirty fustanella was cooling it by twirling the end of the pole 
on a broken column, singing raucously the while. I looked on at 
a respectful distance as one does at some one else’s dinner party ; 
but they begged us to approach, took off their hats and shook 
hands with us warmly, cut us off succulent morsels from the 
throat, gave us a coloured egg and a small circular roll, and even 
sent for wine for us. It was very hard and sour, but we pledged 
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them heartily and parted with renewed hand-shakes and good 
wishes for a merry Easter. 

And then we drove to Eleusis along the sacred road. Here is 
the bay, out of whose lapping, gentle blue waters the laughing 
Phryne stepped, shaking her long tresses. What were the 
mysteries, unless they be those of this brooding landscape that is 
still mysterious, they charged her with profaning? Her answer 
was @ veritable woman’s ; she showed her figure and her face and 
was acquitted. Eleusis, shambles of ruins as it is, is, as I say, 
still mysterious. Are there not certain landscapes, as there are 
the faces of certain men and women, that impress you with a 
sense of history? Be transported on the bluest, brightest Greek 
day down at Eleusis, knowing nothing of your whereabouts, and 
you would say some great event had happened there. The bay 
still looks heavy with battle, and all the hills and plain are dense 
and sullen with something they can never express. And if they 
could, who but the antiquarians would care to hear it? What 
can their poor little mysteries be, compared with ours ? 

We found there happy men dancing in front of the inn like 
graceful fauns, snapping their fingers and turning under the 
arched arm; and women in beautiful gay dresses, their bosoms 
heavy with gold coins, circling in a stately, many-coloured priestess 
round, It was a pretty sight, and prettiest, I thought, where the 
village girl who had left them to marry well, sat, in her dove- 
coloured dress and sweet straw hat, among her old companions in 
their Easter bravery. 

Tuesday.—Enormous numbers of Americans in Athens. Very 
few men, but those few middle-aged, with an air of decayed poet 
about them. Long and thin, with long and thick iron-grey locks, 
they suggest the poet hammered out at Pittsburg and condemned 
afterwards for being flawed. They seem mostly in weak health, 
and sit them down coughing hoarsely in the smoking-room to 
indite interminable letters in the handwriting of a chemist’s 
assistant. The morning being wet, wiry elderly ladies come to 
them in a long string to inquire anxiously ‘ How is your cold ?’ 
and entreat them to be careful. Then they enter into a long 
complaint of the banks not being open, and their not being able 
to get their letters of credit, or their mail. But as the decayed 
poet does not receive them with any particular enthusiasm, and 
shows a disposition to get on with his letter, the ladies sigh and 
say they will go ‘ right away’ and get their photographs. 

Very wet weather in Athens ; great times for the little Persian 
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shoeblacks. These, the conquered of Salamis and Platwa, have 
very smart boxes of brass with plate-glass sides, and do all the 
boot-cleaning in the city. They live with extreme frugality in 
companies of three in a room at ten or twelve francs a month, 
and very soon save money enough to retire to Susa or Ecbatana, 
or wherever it may be the modern Persian lives. 

Corfu. April 13th. On board.—Oh, the horrible night in 
this most horrible, comfortless, Italian ship !—‘ built in the eclipse 
and rigged with curses dark.’ We left Athens in the wet— 
Heavens, how that fat Greek snores in this tawdry, red-plush 
saloon of the Principe Amadeo !—in the wet, past Corinth and 
its innumerable currant bushes (I thought they were vines, till I 
remembered ‘currants’ from ‘ Corinth’), we trundled all day dis- 
mally between the gulf and the sheer grey-green hills, wreathed 
in clinging crape. It was too stormy at Patras for us to sail that 
night, but at two the next afternoon we were off, and for nineteen 
hours shouldered and lurched and plunged along our wet and 
shifting path. Howthe Principe Amadeo groaned in her travail ! 
Every timber had a voice and creaked like an antique sea-ballad 
singer; the china crashed, the drawers below the berths fell out 
and ran along the cabin-floors like mechanical mice, the women 
next door moaned. A dozen times and more the careful captain 
stopped the vessel to ease and rest the tortured screw. So at 
Corfu, the sun shining and the hills of Illyria dusty with snow, 
we were delighted to get ashore and stroll in a land-ecstasy among 
the narrow, crowded streets. And the voluble French lady who 
had been so sick; who had cried piously, ‘ Merci, mon Dieu! Oh, 
mon Dieu, merci!’ as we first got on board from the banging 
little Patras boat in the rough harbour; who had screamed how 
deep the snow was at Damascus and Jerusalem, and how wet the 
tent when they camped out in the rainy desert ; who had decried 
the Parthenon and declared how much she preferred the Made- 
leine :—what another woman she was when she appeared once 
more in Corfu harbour and announced her intention of leaving 
the ship and remaining on shore three or four days, pour se 
remettre. Voyez-vous, Monsieur! her pantalon was wet through, 
her boots were not buttoned, she was wearing her chemise de nuit 
—all these details she graciously gave me herself—but once at 
lunch in the hotel she blossomed out into a gold wig and a cos- 
tume of huge black-and-white check, and looked like an elderly 
fashion-plate for Autumn. 

No one can help liking Corfu; the green space where the 
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band plays and where just now the pink almond blows ; the deli- 
cate fresh leaves of the oak and the hawthorn; the Roman-togaed 
statue of someone who did something in 1720, now moss-grown 
and illegible ; the Kadevetov where the trim Greek officers and 
townspeople meet under the arcade; the piles of oranges and 
lemons, olives and prunes; the sun that falls on the white roads 
and aslant the cool and busy.shops; the grey fortifications like 
an old fort in the Isle of Wight ; the whole place, in short, that 
in its cleanliness still shows traces of the English occupation, 
And now ‘the wind sits in the shoulder of your sail and you are 
stayed for. The gulls circle in the harbour with its lapping, 
pointed waves. We must leave the pleasant hotel of St. George, 
and its library of Madame de Staél’s works and Lord Brougham’s 
novel ‘ Albert Lunel’ (how on earth did it get there ?), and go on 
board for Brindisi. Twelve hours more of Greek companionship 
and the stale odours of the Principe Amadeo, and we shall be 
across the stormy Adriatic, on our way to Venice. 

Bologna. Saturday.—We had a comparatively tranquil night, 
and Brindisi, grey and yet already a little morning-sunny, was 
before us at five. At six we caught the train. There was the 
usual ascetic English parson complaining irritably all along the 
platform of being cheated of a frong. ‘I will not give you 
another farthing, sir; you have done me out of a frong already.’ 
All day long in spring sunshine we droned along the Adriatic. 
Delightful, the glimpses of the seaside villages, half Apennine 
mountain, too, that dot the shore. Some of them seem to have 
a pretence of fashion, as though to attract the respectable Italian 
families for the summer; with a sort of Scarborough funiculaire 
crawling up the cliff, and bathing-sheds getting ready, and poor 
little promenades of firs planted right down on the seashore, for 
Church parade. And some are plainly for the fishing only, like 
the old town at Hastings or Rye. There are rough boats drawn 
up and others building, and among them you see children playing, 
and the women kneeling in holes dug at the edge of the shore for 
the sea-water, to save them going down to the waves, as women 
do with their goolahs at all the villages on the Nile. I think it 
may have been in some such village Little Em’ly sat by the 
timbers on the shore, and, while the discreet Littimer strolled 
above, told the kindly women she, too, was a fisherman’s daughter. 

Inland, all the fields are carpeted ankle-deep with fresh green 
corn, and among them twist the olive-trees, those trees that seem 
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to me in their startled grey to have seen a ghost; perhaps of 
Italy’s greatness, or may-be they have never recovered from the 
fright that Hannibal gave them. The almonds are pink, the 
cherry-trees hung with white bouquets; and the station-master 
waters his onions among a bower of lilac and purple flags, and a 
budding shelter of the weeping elm. 

I confess myself woefully disappointed with the Bologna pic- 
tures : those huge, flabby altar-pieces, martyrdoms and adorations. 
I don’t believe Raphael painted the St. Cecilia, or, if he did, assu- 
redly it is quite indifferent ; everybody paints indifferent pictures 
at times, even Raphael. The only work I cared at all for was the 
odd and touching portrait of a little boy lying tucked up in bed, 
in a small square four-poster of inlaid wood. He was the heir, I 
imagine, for the counterpane and pillow-case are edged with very 
fine lace. His arms are tucked in tight by his side, and pulled 
out from round his neck on to the sheet is a handsome pearl neck- 
lace. The child’s curly head is laid sideways on the pillow, looking 
straight at you with wide frightened eyes. You feel his mother 
was standing at the artist’s shoulder and begging Pippo to be good 
and quiet, and that the child is all the time wondering what on 
earth he has been put to bed for in the middle of the day. The artist 
is one Jncerto, first cousin to that other eminent performer Jgnoto. 
It looks to me as if it might perhaps be a very early Velasquez. 

Venice. Sunday.—And as if Venice were not lovely enough 
in all her naked marble, the gadding spring twines her with fresh 
green and hurries over her thousand bridges with great baskets of 
lilies of the valley, gilliflowers, geraniums, pansies, roses. This 
morning outside the gates of the Giardino Reale I heard the birds 
singing among the lilac bushes, as vocal as in an English coppice. 

Strings and bunches of Germans and French crowd the Doge’s 
palace, like Hampton Court on a Bank Holiday; to say nothing of 
four hundred pilgrims on their way to the Pope, who have put in 
here to see the sights. I vow to Heaven that in some places the 
crowd is as dense as ever I saw it at Venice in the Addison Road. 
There are the usual sedate, semi-thoughtful couples of English 
girls doing everything, with Ruskin in one hand and Baedeker in 
the other. There is always one of them who does the reading 
aloud, while the other listens in an attitude of graceful attention. 
And everywhere the high April sun shines, the immense flags in 
front of that casket of St. Mark’s flap heavily, and the innumerable 
pigeons strut and swoop. They say they are the descendants of 
the birds brought from Constantinople, but I believe them souls 
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of old Venetians, painters, admirals, senators, who prefer the 
Piazza to Paradise. 

When it grew evening and St. Mark’s faded and closed like 
some lovely flower, I strolled along the quay towards the arsenal. 
I turned on to a poor sort of asphalte boulevard, and found myself 
in what seemed like an Italian Ratcliffe Highway. Everywhere 
that tattered picturesque squalor one sees in some of Canaletto’s 
sketches; high, stained, soiled houses, and long strips of dingy 
clothing drying, and fierce touzled heads looking down on the 
Sunday crowds below. Girls in drab shawls, sailors and little 
soldiers, crowded wine-shops and fried-fish and the steaming 
saffron polenta. I sauntered into a church lighted with a few 
candles, and found a ragged but devout East-end congregation. 
There was a woman kneeling near me who never waited for the 
responses, but kept up a long wailing complaint of all her miseries 
and deprivations. I couldn’t understand a word she said, in her 
Venetian dialect, but from the tone it was clear she was recount- 
ing in detail all her misfortunes and her wants. Behind her was 
a shrill old man, praying very loud, as if afraid amid all those 
many voices his would never reach that throne, which I doubt 
not for him is of white and red marble and inlaid with gorgeous 
mosaic, designed by Sansovino. 

I paced the great square at night and found but few people 
there. One, an evident Bravo, draped in a black cloak and slouch- 
ing in a broad black hat, an unmistakable hireling of the dagger, 
or perhaps a teacher of the mandoline. Poor Bravo! nobody 
writes about or employs thee now. I should like to have 
exclusively retained his services for London, given him a list of 
folk I particularly dislike, and told him to return when they had 
all been disposed of. What a service to humanity, and what a 
fortune for the papers ! 

April 18th. Milan.—This is our last look of Italy, from the 
top of the Duomo, under the great copper-gilt statue of the 
Virgin. The green plains of Lombardy, the roads that radiate 
away, fringed with tall, feathery poplars, away until they join the 
sky in a faint blue haze, lie on every side this miraculous marble 
shrine. It is five months and a half since we were here. J have 
seen spring and autumn in Egypt since then, for outside Cairo 
they were beginning to cut the corn we saw growing there before 
we went up the Nile. But, ‘Oh! to be in England now that 
April’s there,’ —if it be only to buy a bunch of violets outside 
St. Martin’s Church. 
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THE Portuguese are not wholly offensive. In politics, or when they 
hunger after African territory we fancy needed for our own people, 
they may seem so. When a rebuff excites them against the 
English, Lisbon may not be pleasant for Englishmen. But in such 
cases would London commend itself to a triumphant foreigner? 
For my own part, I found a kind of gentle unobtrusive politeness 
even among those Portuguese who knewI was English. Occasion- 
ally, on being taken for an American, I did not correct the mistake, 
for having no quarrel with Americans they sometimes confided to me 
the bitterness of their hearts against the English. I stayed in Lis- 
bon at the Hotel Universal in the Rua Nova da Almeda, a purely 
Portuguese house where only stray Englishmen came. At the table 
@héte I one night had a conversation with a mild-mannered Por- 
tuguese which showed the curious ignorance and almost childish 
vanity of the race. I asked him in French if he spoké English. 
Doing so badly we mingled the two languages and at last talked 
vivaciously. He was an ardent politician, and hated the English 
virulently, telling me so with curious circumlocutions, He was of 
opinion, he said, that though the English were unfortunately 
powerful on the sea, on land his nation was a match for us. 
As for the English in Africa, he declared the Portuguese able to 
sweep them into the sea. But though he hated the English, his 
admiration for Queen Victoria was as unbounded as our own earth- 
hunger. She was, he told me, entirely on the side of the 
Portuguese in the sad troubles which English politicians were 
then causing. He detailed, as particularly as if he had been pre- 
sent, a strange scene reported to have taken place between Soveral, 
their ambassador, and Lord Salisbury, in which discussion grew 
heated. It seemed as if they would part in anger. At last 
Soveral arose and exclaimed with much dignity: ‘You must now 
excuse me, my Lord Salisbury, I have to dine with the Queen to- 
night.’ My Lord Salisbury started, looked incredulous, and said 
coldly, ‘ You are playing with me. This cannot be.’ ‘Indeed,’ 
said the ambassador, producing a telegram from Windsor, ‘ it is as 
I say.’ And then Salisbury turned pale, fell back in his chair, and: 
gasped for breath. ‘And after that,’ said my informant, ‘ things 
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went well.’ Several people at the table listened to this story and 
seemed to believe it. With much difficulty I preserved a grave 
countenance, and congratulated him on the possession of an am- 
bassador who was more than a match for our Foreign Minister. 
Before the end of dinner he informed me that the English were 
as a general rule savages, while the Portuguese were civilised. 
Having lived in London he knew this to be so. Finding that he 
knew the East End of our gigantic city, I found it difficult to con- 
tradict him. 

Certainly Lisbon, as far as visible poverty is concerned, is far 
better than London. I saw few very miserable people ; beggars were 
not at all numerous; in a week I was only asked twice for alms. 
One constantly hears that Lisbon is dirty, and as full of foul odours 
as Coleridge’s Cologne.; I did not find it so, and the bright sun- 
shine and the fine colour of the houses might well compensate for 
some drawbacks. The houses of this regular town are white, and 
pale yellow, and fine worn-out pink, with narrow green painted 
verandahs which soon lose crudeness in the intense light. The 
windows of the larger blocks are numerous and set in long regular 
lines; the streets if narrow run into open squares blazing with 
white unsoiled monuments. ll day long the ways are full of 
people who are fairly but unostentatiously polite. They do not 
stare one out of countenance however one may be dressed. In 
Antwerp a man who objects to being wondered at may not wear 
a light suit. Lisbon is more cosmopolitan. But the beauty of 
the town of Lisbon is not added to by the beauty of its inhabitants. 
The women are curiously the reverse of lovely. Only occasionally 
I saw a face which was attractive by the odd conjuncture of an 
olive skin and light grey eyes. They do not wear mantillas. The 
lower classes use a shawl. Those who are of the bourgeois class 
or above it differ little from Londoners, The working or loafing 
men, for they laugh and loaf, and work and chaff and chatter at 
every corner, are more distinct in costume, wearing the flat felt 
sombrero with turned-up edges that one knows from pictures, while 
the long coat which has displaced the cloak still retains a smack of 
it in the way they disregard the sleeves and hang it from their 
shoulders. These men are decidedly not so ugly as the women, 
and vary wonderfully in size, colour,and complexion, though a 
big Portuguese is a rarity. The strong point in both sexes is 
their natural gift for wearing colour, for choosing and blending or 


matching tints. 
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These Portuguese men and women work hard when they do 
not loaf and chatter. The porters, who stand in knots with 
cords upon their shoulders, bear huge loads; a characteristic 
of the place is this load-bearing and the size of the burdens. 
Women carry mighty parcels upon their heads ; men great baskets. 
Fish is carried in spreading flat baskets by girls. They look afar 
off like gigantic hats: further still, like quaint odd toadstools in 
motion. All household furniture removing among the poor is 
done by hand. Two or four men load up a kind of flat hand- 
barrow without wheels till it is pyramidal and colossal with piled 
gear. Then passing poles through the loop of ropes, with a slow 
effort they raise it up and advance at a funereal and solemn pace. 
The slowness with which they move is pathetic. It is suggestive 
of a dead burden or of some street accident. But of these latter 
there must be very few; there is not much vehicular traffic in 
Lisbon. It is comparatively rare to see anything like cruelty to 
horses. The mules which draw the primitive ramshackle trams 
have the worst time of it, and are obliged to pull their load every 
now and again off one line on to another, being urged thereto with 
some brutality. But these trams do not run up the very hilly 
parts of the city; the main lines run along the Tagus east and 
west of the great Square of the Black Horse. And by the river 
the city is flat. 

Only a little way up, in my street for instance, it rapidly be- 
comes hilly. On entering the hotel, to my surprise I went down- 
stairs to my bedroom. On looking out of the window a street was 
even then sixty feet below me. The floor underneath me did not 
make part of the hotel, but was a portion of a great building 
occupied by the poorer people and let out in flats. During the 
day, as I sat by the window working, the noise was not intolerable, 
but at night when the Lisbonensians took to amusing themselves 
they roused me from a well-earned sleep. ‘They shouted and sang 
and made mingled and indistinguishable uproars which rose 
wildly through the narrow deep space and burst into my open 
window. After long endurance I rose and shut it, preferring heat 
to insomnia. But in the day, after that discord, I always had 
the harmonious compensations of true colour. Even when the 
sun shone brilliantly I could not distinguish the grey blue of the 
deep shadows, so much blue was in the painted or distempered 
outer walls. It was in Lisbon that I first began to discern the 
mental effect of colour, and to see that it comes truly and of 
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necessity from a people’s temperament. Can a busy race be true 
colourists ? 

In some parts of the town, the eastern quarters—one cannot 
help noticing the still remaining influence of the Moors. There 
are even some true relics; but certainly the influence survives in 
flat-sided houses with small windows and Moorish ornament high 
up just under the edge of the flat roof. One day being tired of 
the more noisy western town, I went east and climbed up and up 
and turned round by a barrack, where some soldiers eyed me as a 
possible Englishman, being alternately in deep shadow and burning 
sunlight. I hoped to see the Tagus at last, for here the houses are 
not so lofty, and presently, being on very high ground, I caught a 
view of it darkly dotted with steamers over some flat roofs. Towards 
the sea it narrows, but above Lisbon it widens out like a lake. On 
the far side was a white town, beyond that again hills blue with 
lucid atmosphere. At my feet (I leant against a low wall) was a 
terraced garden with a big vine spread on a trellis, making—or 
promising to make in the later spring—a long shady arbour, for 
as yet the leaves were scanty and freshly green. Every house was 
faint blue, or varied pink, or worn-out, washed-out, sundried green. 
All the tones were beautiful and modest, fitting the sun yet not 
competing with it. In London the colour would break the level 
of dull tints and angrily protest, growing scarlet and vivid and 
wrathful. And just as I looked away from the river and the 
vine-clad terrace there was a scurrying rush of little school- 
boys from a steep side street. They ran down the slope, and 
passed me, going quickly like black blots on the road, yet their 
laughter was sunlight on the ripple of waters. The Portuguese 
are always children and are not sombre. Only in their graveyards 
stand solemn cypresses which rise darkly on the hillside where 
they bury their dead ; but in life they laugh and are merry even 
after they have children of their own. 

Though little apt to do what is supposed to be a traveller’s 
duty in visiting certain obvious places of interest, Ione day hunted 
for the English cemetery in which Fielding lies buried, and found 
it at last just at the back of a little open park or garden where 
children were playing. On going in I found myself alone save for 
a gardener who was cutting down some rank grass with a scythe. 
This cemetery is the quietest and most beautiful I ever saw. One 
might imagine the dead were all friends. They are at any rate 
strangers in a far land, an English party with one great man 
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among them. I found his tomb easily, for it is made of massive 
blocks of stone. Having brought from home his little ‘ Voyage to 
Lisbon,’ written just before he died, I took it out, sat down on the 
stone, and read a page or two. He says farewell at the very end. 
As I sat the strange and melancholy suggestion of the dead man 
speaking out of that great kind heart of his, now dust, the strong 
contrast between the brilliant sunlight and the heavy sombreness 
of the cypresses of death, the song of spring birds and the sound 
of children’s voices, were strangely pathetic. I rose up and paced 
that little deadman’s ground which was still and quiet. And on 
another grave I read but a name, the name of some woman, 
‘Eleanor.’ After life, and work, and love, this is the end. Yet 
we do remember Fielding. 

On the following day I went to Cintra out of sheer ennui, for 
my inability to talk Portuguese made me silent and solitary per- 
force. And at Cintra I evaded my obvious duty, and only looked 
at the lofty rock on which the Moorish castle stands. For one 
thing the hill was swathed in mists, it rained at intervals, a kind 
of bitter tramontana was blowing. And after running the gauntlet 
of a crowd of vociferous donkey-boys I was anxious to get out of 
the town. I made acquaintance with a friendly Cintran dog and 
went fora walk. My companion did not object to my nationality 
or my inability to express myself in fluent Portuguese, and amused 
himself by tearing the leaves of the Australian gum-trees, which 
flourish very well in Portugal. . But at last, in cold disgust at the 
uncharitable puritanic weather which destroyed all beauty in the 
landscape, I returned to the town. Here I passed the prison. On 
spying me the prisoners crowded to the barred windows; those on 
the lower floor protruded their hands, those on the upper story 
sent down a basket by a long string; I emptied my pockets of 
their coppers. It seemed not unlike giving nuts to our human 
cousins at the Zoo. Surely Darwin is the prince of pedigree- 
makers. Before him the daring of the bravest herald never went 
beyond Adam. He has opened great possibilities to the (College 
dealing with inherited dignity of ancient fame. 

This Cintra is a town on a hill and in a hole, a kind of half- 
funnel opening on a long plain which is dotted by small villages 
and farms. If the donkey-boys were extirpated it might be fine 
on a fine day. 

Returning to the station, I ensconced myself in a carriage out 
of the way of the cutting wind, and talked fluent bad French with 
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a kindly old Portuguese who looked like a Quaker. Two others 
came in and entered into a lively conversation in which Charing 
Cross and London Bridge occurred at intervals. It took an hour 
and a quarter to do the fifteen miles between Cintra and Lisbon. 
I was told it was considered by no means a very slow train. Travel- 
ling in Portugal may do something to reconcile one to the trains 
in the south-east of England. 

The last place I visited in Lisbon was the market. Outside 
the glare of the hot sun was nearly blinding. Just in that neigh- 
bourhood all the main buildings are purely white, even the shadows 
make one’s eyes ache. Inthe open spaces of the squares even 
brilliantly clad women seemed black against white. Inside, in a 
half-shade under glass, a dense crowd moved and chattered and 
stirred to and fro. The women wore all the colours of flowers and 
fruit, but chiefly orange. And on the stone floor great flat baskets 
of oranges, each with a leaf of green attached to it, shone like pure 
gold. Then there were red apples, and red handkerchiefs twisted 
over dark hair. Milder looking in tint was the pale Japanese 
apple with an artistic refinement of paler colour. The crowd, the © 
good humour, the noise, even the odour, which was not so offen- 
sive as in our English Covent Garden, made a striking and 
brilliant impression. Returning to the hotel, I was met by a 
scarlet procession of priests and acolytes who bore the Host. 
The passers-by mostly bared their heads. Perhaps but a little 
while ago every one might have been worldly wise to follow their 
example, for the Inquisition lasted till 1808 in Spain. 

In the afternoon of that day I went on board the Dunottar 
Castle, and in the evening sailed for Madeira. 

A week’s odd moments of study and enforced intercourse 
with waiters and male chambermaids, whose French was even more 
primitive than my own, had taught me a little Portuguese, that 
corrupt, unbeautiful bastard Spanish, and I found it useful even 
on board the steamer. At any rate I was able to interpret for a 
Funchal lawyer who sat by me at table, and afterwards invited me 
to see him. This smattering of Portuguese I found more useful 
still at Madeira, or at Funchal—its capital—for I stayed in native 
hotels. It is the only possible way of learning anything about the 
people in a short visit. Moreover, the English hotels are full of 
invalids. It is curious to note the present prevalence of consump- 
tion among the natives of Funchal. It is a good enough proof on 
the first face of it that consumption is catching, There is a large 
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hospital here for Portuguese patients, though the disease was 
unknown before the English made a health resort of it. 

Funchal has been a thousand times described, and is well worthy 
of it. Lying as it doesin a long curve with the whole town visible 
from the sea, as the houses grow fewer and fewer upon the slopes 
of the lofty mountain background, it is curiously theatrical and 
scenic ineffect. It is artistically arranged, well-placed ; a brilliant 
jewel in a dark-green setting, and the sea is amethyst and 
turquoise. : 

I stayed in an hotel whose proprietor was an ardent Republican. 
One evening he mentioned the fact in broken English, and I told 
him that in theory I also was of that creed. He grew tremendously 
excited, opened a bottle of Madeira, shared it with me and two 
Portuguese, and insisted on singing the Marseillaise until a crowd 
collected in front of the house, whose open windows looked on an 
irregular square. Then he and his friends shouted ‘ Vivaa partida 
dos Republicanos!’ The charges at this hotel were ridiculously 
small—only three and fourpence a day for board and lodging. 
And it was by no means bad; at any rate it was always possible 
to get fruit, including loquats, strawberries, custard apples, bananas, 
oranges, and the passion-flower fruit, which is not enticing on a 
first acquaintance, and resembles an anemic pomegranate. Eggs, 
too, were twenty-eight for tenpence ; fish was at nominal prices. 

But there is nothing to do in Funchal save eat and swim or 
ride. The climate is enervating, and when the east wind blows 
from the African coast it is impossible to move save in the most 
spiritless and languid way. It may make an invalid comparatively 
strong, but I am sure it might reduce a strong man to a state of 
confirmed laziness little removed from actual illness. I was glad 
one day to get horses, in company with an acquaintance, and ride 
over the mountains to Fayal, on the north side of the island. 
And it was curious to see the obstinate incredulity of the natives 
when we declared we meant going there and back in one day. The 
double journey was only a little over twenty-six miles, yet it was 
declared impossible. Our landlord drew ghastly pictures of the 
state we should be in,-declaring we did not know what we were 
doing ; he called in his wife, who lifted up her hands against our 
rashness and crossed herself piously when we were unmoved ; he 
summoned the owner of the horses, who said the thing could not 
be done. But my friend was not to be persuaded, declaring that 
Englishmen could do anything, and that he would show them. 
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He explained that we were both very much more than admirable 
horsemen, and only minimised his own feats in the colonies by 
kindly exaggerating mine in America, and finally it was settled 
gravely that we were to be at liberty to kill ourselves and ruin 
the horses for a lump sum of two pounds ten, provided we found 
food and wine for the two men who were to be our guides. In 
the morning, at six o’clock, we set out in a heavy shower of rain. 
Before we had gone up the hill a thousand feet we were wet 
through, but a thousand more brought us into bright sunlight. 
Below lay Funchal, underneath a white sheet of rain-cloud; the 
sea beyond it was darkened here and there ; it was at first difficult 
to distinguish the outlying Deserta Islands from sombre fogbanks, 
But as we still went up and up the day brightened more and more, 
and when Funchal was behind and under the first hills the sea 
began to glow and glitter. Here and there it shone like watered 
silk, The Desertas showed plainly as rocky masses; a distant 
steamer trailed a thin ribbon of smoke above the water. Close at 
hand a few sheep and goats ran from us; now and again a horse 
or two stared solemnly at us; and we all grew cheerful and 
laughed. For the air was keen and bracing; we were on the 
plateau, nearly four thousand feet above the sea, and in a climate 
quite other than that which choked the distant low-lying town. 
Then we began to go down. 

All the main roads of the Ilha da Madeira are paved with close- 
set kidney pebbles, to save them from being washed out and 
destroyed by the sudden violent semi-tropical rains. Even on 
this mountain it was so, and our horses, with their rough-shod 
feet, rattled down the pass without faltering. The road zigzagged 
after the manner of mountain roads.) When we reached the 
bottom of a deep ravine it seemed impossible that we could have 
got there, and getting out seemed equally impossible. The slopes 
of the hills were about seventy degrees. Everywhere was a thick 
growth of brush and trees. At times the road ran almost dan- 
gerously close to a precipice. But at last, about eleven o’clock, 
we began to get out of the thick entanglement of mountains, and 
in the distance could see the ocean on the north side of the island. 
‘ Fayal is there,’ said our guide, pointing, as it seemed, buta little 
way off. Yet it took two hours’ hard riding to reach it. Our 
path lay at first along the back of a great spur of the main 
mountain ; it narrowed till there was a precipice on either side— 
on the right hand some seven or eight hundred feet, on the left 
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more than a thousand. I had not looked down the like since I 
crossed the Jackass Mountain on the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. Underneath us were villages—scattered huts, built 
like bee-hives. The piece of level ground beneath was dotted 
with tliem. The place looked like some gigantic apiary. The 
dots of people were little larger than bees. And soon we came to 
the same stack-like houses close to our path. It was Sunday, 
and these village folks were dressed in their best clothes. They 
were curiously respectful, for were we not ‘gente de gravate’— 
people who wore cravats—gentlemen, in a word? So they rose up 
and uncovered. We saluted them in passing. It was a primitive 
sight. As we came where the huts were thicker, small crowds‘came 
to see us. Now on the right hand we saw aridge with pines on it, 
suggesting, from the shape of the hill, a bristly boar’s back; on 
the left the valley widened ; in front loomed up a gigantic mass 
of rock, ‘The Eagle’s Cliff,’ in shape like Gibraltar. It was 1,900 
feet high, and even yet it was far below us. But now the path 
pitched suddenly downwards ; there were no paving-pebbles here, 
only the native hummocks of rock and the harder clay not yet 
washed away. The road was like a torrent-bed, for indeed it was 
a torrent when it rained; but still our horses were absolute in 
faith and stumbled not. And the Eagle’s Cliff grew bigger and 
bigger still as we plunged down the last of the spur to a river 
then scanty of stream, and we were on the flat again not far from 
the sea. But to reach Fayal it was necessary to climb again, 
turning to the left. 

Here we found a path which, with all my experience of Western 
America mountain travel, seemed very hard to beat in point of 
rockiness and steepness. We had to lead our horses and climb 
most carefully. But when a quarter of a mile had been done in 
this way it was possible to mount again, and we were close to 
Fayal. I had thought all the time that it was a small town, but 
it appeared to be no more than the scattered huts we had passed, 
or those we had noted from the lofty spur. Our object was a 
certain house belonging to a Portuguese landowner who occupied 
the position of an English squire in the olden days. Both my 
friend and I had met him several times in Funchal, and, by the aid 
of an interpreter, had carried on a conversation. But my Portu- 
guese was dinner-table talk of the purely necessary order, and my 
companion’s was more exiguous than my own. So we decided to 
camp before reaching his house, and eat our lunch undisturbed 
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by the trouble of being polite without words. We told our guide 
this, and as he was supposed to understand English we took it 
for granted that he did so when we ordered him to pick some spot 
to camp a good way from the landowner’s house. But in spite of 
our laborious explanations he took us on to the very estate, and 
plumped us down not fifty yards from the house. As we were 
ignorant of the fact that this was the house, we sent the boy 
there for hot water to make coffee, and then to our horror we saw 
the very man whom we just then wanted to avoid. We all talked 
together and gesticulated violently. I tried French vainly; my 
little Portuguese grew less and less, and disappeared from my 
tongue; and then in despair we hailed the cause of the whole 
misfortune, and commanded him to explain. What he explained 
I know not, but finally our friend seemed less hurt than he had 
been, and he returned to his house on our. promising to go there 
as soon as our lunch was finished. 

The whole feeling of this scene—of this incident, of the place, 
the mountains, the primitive people—was so curious that it was 
difficult to think we were only four days from England. Though 
the people were gentle and kind and polite, they seemed no more 
civilised, from our point of view, than many Indians I have seen. 
Indeed, there are Indian communities in America which are far 
ahead of them in culture. I seemed once more ina wild country. 
But our host (for, being on his ground, we were his guests) was 
most amiable and polite. It certainly was rather irksome to sit 
solemnly in his best room and stare at each other without a word. 
Below the open window stood our guide, so when it became abso- 
lutely necessary for me to make our friend understand, or for me 
to die of suppression of urgent speech, I called to Joio and bade 
him interpret. Then calm ensued again until wine was brought. 
Then his daughter, almost the only nice-looking Portuguese or 
Madeirian girl I ever saw, came in. We were introduced, and, 
in default of the correct thing in her native language, I informed 
her, in a polite Spanish phrase I happened to recollect, that I was 
at her feet. Then, as I knew her brother in Funchal, I called for 
the interpreter and told her so as an interesting piece of informa- 
tion. She gave me a rose, and, looking out of the window, she 
taught me the correct Portuguese for Eagle’s Cliff—‘*Penha 
daguila.’ We were quite friends. 

It was then time for us to return if we meant to keep to our 
word and do the double journey in one day. But a vociferous 
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expostulation came from our host. He talked fast, waved his 
hands, shook his head, and was evidently bent on keeping us all 
night. We again called in the interpreter, explaining that our 
reputation as Englishmen, as horsemen, as men, rested on our 
getting back to Funchal that night, and, seeing the point as a 
man of honour, he most regretfully gave way, and, having his own 
horse saddled, accompanied us some miles on the road. We rode 
up another spur, and came to a kind of wayside hut where three 
or four paths joined. Here was congregated a brightly-clad crowd 
of nearly a hundred men, women, and children. They rose and 
saluted us; we turned and took off our hats. I noticed particu- 
larly that this man who owned so much land and was such a 
magnate there did the same. I fancied that these people had 
gathered there as much to see us pass as for Sunday chatter. 
For English travellers on the north side of the island are not very 
common, and I dare say we were something in the nature of an 
event. Turning at this point to the left, we plunged sharply 
downwards towards a bridge over a torrent, and here parted from 
our landowning friend. We began to climb an impossible-looking 
hill, which my horse strongly objected to. On being urged he 
tried to back off the road, and I had some difficulty in persuading 
him that he could not kill me without killing himself. But a 
slower pace reconciled him to the road, and as I was in no great 
hurry I allowed him to choose his own. Certainly the animals 
had had a hard day of it even so far, and we had much to do 
before night. We were all of us glad to reach the Divide and 
stay for a while at the Pouso, or Government House, which was 
about half-way. One gets tolerable Madeira there. 

It was eight or half-past when we came down into Funchal 
under a moon which seemed to cast as strongly-marked shadows 
as the very sun itself. The rain of the morning had long ago 
passed away, and the air was warm—indeed, almost close—after 
the last part of the ride on the plateau, which began at night-time 
to grow dim with ragged wreaths of mist. Our horses were so 
glad to accomplish the journey that they trotted down the steep 
stony streets, which rang loudly to their iron hoofs. When we 
stopped at the stable I think I was almost as glad as they ; for, 
after all, even to an Englishman with his country’s reputation. to 
support, twelve or thirteen hours in the saddle are somewhat 
tiring. And though I was much pleased to have seen more of 
the Ilha da Madeira than most visitors, I remembered that I had 
not been on horseback for nearly five years. 
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A WIDOW’S TALE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Brunton was not, I think, at all comfortable in her mind as 
she left her cousin’s house. It had been in some sort a trial visit. 
She had not gone anywhere, or seen anybody, except aunts and 
other uninteresting relations, since she had returned home. She 
had paid a long visit to her husband’s family, with her children, 
where everything of course was mourning and seclusion, and 
where she was made more conscious of her. widowhood than of any 
other condition in her life; then she had been in the country 
with her own people, where everything was subdued in order to 
be suitable for poor Nelly ; and then she had been involved in the 
trouble of settling, finding a little house, which was nice and not 
too dear, which would be good for the children, and quiet, and yet 
sufficiently in the way to be accessible to those who were most 
interested in her. This had cost a great deal of trouble and kept 
her in full occupation, so that it was only when she had settled 
down, furnished the house, and arranged everything, and got her 
new address neatly printed. upon her writing paper and her 
visiting cards (if she ever had any need for the latter, which she 
doubted) that she had consented to go for a fortnight to Bampton- 
Leigh, leaving the children under charge of their excellent nurse, 
who had assisted at their birth and was devoted to them—for her 
uncle Bampton could not bear children in the house. She had 
explained to her only friend at Haven Green, the clergyman’s 
wife, and still more gravely she had explained to herself, that this 
was in every way a trial visit to see whether she could bear 
society again. Society, she said to herself, without Jack! without 
the consideration which is accorded to a woman who has her 
husband behind her. She did not know how it looked to a widow, 
who would naturally be shut out from some things, who might 
perhaps be pushed aside among the dowagers, who certainly 
would see everything from a different point of view. Should she 
be able to bear it ? 

Alas, Nelly had felt that she was but too able to bear society ! 
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She had gone into it with the elasticity and ease with which one 
glides into one’s native element. The absence of Jack behind 
her, the position of a widow among the dowagers, had never once 
come into her mind. She had not even required time to bring 
her to the surface, but had risen at once to be, as she had always 
been, rather the ringleader than a follower—always in the front of 
everything, singing, talking. Nelly felt herself flush and burn all 
over, as she sat in the Bampton carriage on the way to the station 
with the windows shut between her and the pelting rain; and 
then she burst into a guilty yet irrestrainable laugh. Yes, she 
had proved to herself that she was quite able to bear society, and 
that the temptation to fall into her old ways was not in any way 
lessened by widowhood. She had done the same sort of thing 
before now, out of sheer high spirits and love of enjoying herself, 
when Jack was alive and looking on, and amused by his wife’s 
pranks. She had always known that she was too fond of admira- 
tion, too fond of fun. It was not the first time, alas !—and this she 
had always known was wicked—that she had given some brother 
officer’s fiancée a moment of alarm, a thrill of misery, by taking 
the man away, and boldly tying him to her own apron strings for 
a week or so, for some occasion of festivity, ‘for fun,’ and to show 
what she could do. Nelly laughed, and then she cried, at some of 
the recollections thus evoked. Jack had even been brought to 
the point of scolding her—not on his own account, but on account 
of the lady on the other side. And then Nelly, as gaily as she 
had taken him up, had thrown over her prey. 

All these naughty and wicked ways—of which she had been 
only able to say in self-defence that she meant no harm—were 
still in her, it appeared, though she was a widow and had believed 
that she never would be equal to society again. Oh, what a 
frivolous, unfeeling little wretch she must be! To think that she 
had plunged into it as if nothing had happened! The faces of 
her two cousins—one at the door, seeing her off with such warn- 
ings about her imprudence in settling so near town, and the other 
in such gloomy gravity at the window behind, watching her going— 
could not be remembered without compunction. And Nelly 
could not say to herself, as she had done before, that no harm was 
done, that the sinner would return and be forgiven. This man 
Fitzroy was different. He was not May’s fiancé! Perhaps, 
Nelly said to herself, he never would have been. He was not a 
marrying man; he was a man whe amused himself, and whom to 
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expose and show in his true light was a good thing for the girl. 
But this was mere casuistry, as Nelly knew; for May had given 
the man her heart, or, if not her real heart, at least her imagina- 
tion, and she, Nelly, had wickedly taken him away. 

It is difficult, however, to see the full enormity of one’s own 
guilt in such a conjuncture. There is always a certain amuse- 
ment in it to the culprit. It is fun—though it is so little fun to 
the other persons concerned. Nelly did not, however, feel herself 
at all responsible so far as Mr. Fitzroy was concerned. She had 
not inspired him with a hopeless passion ; she had probably only 
afforded him the means of extricating himself from a situation in 
which things were going too far. When Nelly was safely estab- 
lished in the railway compartment, restored completely to her 
own independence and individuality, with all her packages around 
her, a modest tip administered to Johnson, and the Bampton 
carriage out of sight, May indeed floated out of her thoughts ; 
but Percy Fitzroy did not so disappear. Should she ever meet 
him again ? she wondered. Would he seek her out, as he had said, 
at Haven Green? She felt that it was quite likely he might do 
so, being a man who was fond of his amusement; and if so 
Nelly promised herself that the situation should certainly not be 
permitted to become strained, or the fun go too far. She had 
been more or less irresponsible, a free lance, under Julia Bamp- 
ton’s eyes; but in her own little house she would always re- 
member that she was Jack’s widow, a householder, the head of a 
family, a personage in her own right, very different from a girl 
protected by home—very different from a young wife thinking of 
nothing but a little fun, and with Jack, who understood all her 
ways, behind—oh, very different! She had her dignity to keep 
up, her position, her place in life. If this man insisted on 
coming, he should be made at once to see that a flirtation was 
entirely out of place in these circumstances. He might make a 
call—there was nothing to prevent any man making a call—he 
might even sing a song, or she might join him in a single duet: 
but no more—upon no pretence any more. 

No later than the first Sunday after Mrs. Brunton’s return 
these fine sentiments were put to the test: for Mr. Fitzroy 
appeared in the afternoon, early, with the full intention, as was 
evident, of staying as long as he should be permitted to stay. 
Nelly had not forgotten him at all in that little interval. He 
had intruded into her mind a number of times, to her annoyance 
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and discomfiture. Why should she keep wondering whether he 
would come? Better that he had come and gone, and Nelly had 
never thrown a thought after them. Why should she think about 
this man, or whether she should ever see him again? But she 
did, in spite of herself, perhaps because he was the only figure 
visible on her way, where there had been once so many. Her 
house was a nice little house, made in a sort of imitation of that 
country house which is the English ideal. In France and other 
countries the better houses of the village are built like town 
houses—high, with rows of shuttered windows and a big stair- 
case. But in England it is always the country house that is 
copied—windows opening upon a little lawn, mimic trees, shrub- 
beries, conservatories, the walls covered with climbing plants and 
roses. 

Nelly’s villa had a little verandah on one side, a little hall, 
with a tiger skin—one of poor Jack’s trophies—spread out in it ; a 
drawing-room full of Indian curiosities. She went and came by 
the drawing-room window oftener than by the door, and so did her 
intimates the clergyman’s wife and daughters, who would run 
round through the garden and tap at the pane. Of course Mr. 
Fitzroy did not do this. He came decorously through the hall, 
ushered in by the maid, and was received with a little state by 
Mrs. Brunton, who had her two children with her—little Jack, 
aged five, and Maysey, aged three. These little people remained 
playing in the room during the greater part of the interview, in 
which scarcely a word was said about music. Mr. Fitzroy took 
the little girl on his knee, and patted the boy on the head, and 
asked them vheir names. ‘Ah, Maysey,’ he said, ‘the same as 
your cousin, Miss May Bampton.’ ‘ Yes, the same: for they are 
called after the same person, a great authority in the family,’ 
answered Mrs. Brunton. This was the unexceptionable character 
of their talk. 

But that was only the first of a series of continual visits, 
during which, as was inevitable, the intimacy grew. The piano 
was opened on the third or fourth occasion, and after that the 
children no longer formed part of Mrs. Brunton’s mise en scéne. 
She did not any longer feel it necessary to keep them in the front, 
to keep herself: and her visitor in continual remembrance of her 
widowhood and her responsibilities. When a friend comes two or 
three times in a week, you cannot be always in a state of prepa- 
ration for him. You must occasionally fall off your guard, forget 
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that there is anything in his presence that needs to be guarded 
against. The children came in whenever they pleased, but it was 
the hour for their walk, or they preferred to play in the garden, 
which was much better for them. And Nelly forgot : sometimes 
it seemed to her that she forgot everything, their very existence, 
and poor Jack who was dead, and India and all her experiences, and 
was for a moment now and then as she had been when Jack was a 
young lover, and she was nineteen—at home in'the old days. It is 
curious how a woman, who has had a home of her own for many 
years, goes back to the time when her father’s house was the only 
place that bore that name. ‘ We used to do that at home,’ the 
matron will say, with a smile or a tear, realising in a moment the 
girl she used to be—with how much stronger reason when she is 
only parted from it by some half-dozen years. Nelly felt as if she 
were again a girl at home during many of those golden afternoons, 
as if nothing had ever happened, as if her life were as yet all to 
come. She forgot herself, and that position which had been so much 
impressed upon her by all her friends. Poor Nelly! It was very 
wrong for a woman who was a widow, and had been a widow not 
eighteen months; but she was young, and her heart was very light 
and elastic, rebounding from the deep gloom which was so unnatural 
to her character andtoherage. For her character, I need not say, 
was not a solid and steady one, as that of the mother of these two 
little children ought to have been. And it was so sweet to be young 
again, to receive the homage which seemed so genuine, to have 
the companionship which was so entrancing, to sing with that 
other voice which was so suited to hers, to talk and smile, and be 
amused, and find the time fly. She did not know many people—no- 
body, indeed, but good Mrs. Glynn and the girls, who were absorbed 
in parish work and mothers’ meetings, in which they had hoped 
and expected Mrs. Brunton would take her part. They had wanted 
her to take a district ; they had set apart many things in which 
she ought to take an interest. But Nelly’s interest had never 
been awakened in such things. She would have been dull, very 
dull, in her new home if it had not been for that very different 
kind of interest which was so much more in her way. It is im- 
possible when you have an excellent nurse who really knows much 
better what is right than you do, to occupy your whole time with 
a little boy of five and a little girl of three. Nelly gave Jack his 
little lesson every morning very punctually, and devoted to the 
children as much of the earlier part of the day as remained when 
10—2 
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they had taken their walk, and fulfilled the little routine of their 
existence. And then in the afternoon 

Well, in the afternoon Mrs. Brunton found it dull. She 
went across to the rectory and often found that the girls were all 
out about their parish work, or else playing tennis at the house of 
some neighbour whom she scarcely knew, or who did not venture 
to ask the young widow to appear at a garden party—-so soon. 
And then Nelly would take a rather mournful, lonely walk. Is it 
wonderful that when she saw Mr. Percy Fitzroy coming her heart 
gave a jump of pleasure, and her face grew bright with smiles ? 
Not at first because he was Percy Fitzroy—but because he was life 
and movement and pleasure and fellowship, and because this’ was 
the kind of occupation and entertainment which she had been 
most used to in her former career. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THERE is nothing in the world, as all the world knows, that can 
go on for any time at a given point, without developments, and 
those probably of an unforeseen sort, especially not a kind of inter- 
course like this—the ‘friendship,’ as Nelly to herself stoutly and 
steadily called it. It was much remarked upon, as may be sup- 
posed, but not in any unkindly way. Though her neighbours 
scarcely knew her as yet, they knew, or thought they knew, that 
the young widow about whom they were all prepared to be so much 
interested would not, as was said, be a widow much longer. And 
her husband not yet a twelvemonth dead, some said, who were of 
the class who always hear the wrong version of a story. Others, 
who had called upon her and liked her, explained to each other 
apologetically that young Mrs. Brunton was a sweet young woman, 
and of course could not be expected to make a recluse of herself 
at her age. Thus it was with charity, though clear-sightedness, that 
the village saw Mrs. Brunton and her ‘ friend’ from town, followed 
by the children and the nurse, walking across the fields towards the 
river one September afternoon, the gentleman in boating costume. 
Mr. Fitzroy himself was not perhaps so much touched by that 
procession as were Nelly’s neighbours. He had come early, and 
proposed that, as the river was not far off, Mrs. Brunton should go 
for a row, to which Nelly had replied with delight—half naturally, 
half to cover her own pleasure ; for are not all things mingled in 
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this world ?—that little Jack had been crying to go on the river, 
and that it would be sucha treat for the children. Young mothers 
have a way of doing this, on much less moving occasions, when the 
delight of the children is the last thing in the world of which 
their entertainers are thinking. Fitzroy had to make a great gulp 
and swallow the children, though he did not like it. The nurse sat 
behind him in the boat, and Nelly kept the two little ones beside 
her in the stern, and they were very well behaved. But Fitzroy felt 
that, had any of his friends seen him on the river in this patriarchal 
guise, the joke would have rung through all the clubs where his 
name was known. Happily, however, in September there are few 
people about of the club kind. When he came down another time 
in his flannels Mrs. Brunton said nothing about the children. She 
hesitated a little, and the colour fluttered in her face. Oh, if she 
only knew what was the right thing! -There was no harm in 
it, certainly. It was like walking along a public street with 
him, which was a thing no one. could object to. And if she 
refused to go, what would he think? or, rather, what would he 
think that she was thinking? He would probably imagine that 
she was afraid of him, that she was giving a character to his 
friendly attentions which did not belong to them, thinking that 
he was in love with her. How silly and vain that would seem ; 
how he would laugh in his sleeve to see that this was what she 
thought, like any silly gir—she, a woman whom he only considered 
as a friend! 

This was the argument which made Nelly finally decide to 
go. And she enjoyed that row beyond anything she could re- 
member. It was as if she had made an escapade as a girl, with 
someone who perhaps one day But she never would have 
been allowed to make-that escapade as a girl. Now, at her present 
age and in her position of dignity as a married person, what could 
there be wrong in it? And yet it was rather wrong. She was a 
little ashamed, a little self-conscious, hoping that nobody would 
see her. And the sunset was so glorious, and the river so golden, 
and the sense of a secret, intense companionship so sweet! There 
was very little said between them—nothing, Nelly protested to 
herself afterwards, that all the world might not have heard—but 
they came home across the fields in the misty lingering autumn 
twilight, with a bewildering sense of happiness and perfect com- 
munion. ‘I do not know,’ Fitzroy said, ‘when I have spent so 
happy an evening.’ ‘ The river was so lovely,’ said Nelly, faltering 
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a little. ‘Everything was lovely,’ he said. He was so delicate 
and considerate that he would not come in, but said good-night to 
her at the gate, in the presence, so to speak, of all the world. 

And this occurred a good many times, as long as the fine 
weather lasted. It would be such a pity, Fitzroy said, not to take 
advantage of it, and, indeed, Mrs. Brunton thought so too. And 
once or twice he did come in, and there was a little supper, and 
he went off in good time for the half-past nine train. Nobody 
could say that was late : and then, to be sure, if anyone did say so, 
Nelly was not responsible to anybody for her actions. She was 
herself the best judge of what was befitting. Perhaps she was not 
quite so sure now that nothing was ever said that all the world 
might not hear. Things were said—about philosophical subjects, 
about the union of souls, about affinities, about the character of 
love metaphysically considered, whether a man or a woman could 
love twice, whether sometimes in early youth it was not more 
imagination than love that moved the heart, whether it did not 
require a little experience of life to make you really acquainted 
with the force of that sentiment. ‘ There is no passion in the love 
of girls and boys,’ Fitzroy said, and he almost convinced Nelly 
that passion was the salt of life, the only thing really worth living 
for. These discussions perhaps were a little dangerous. But they 
were not personal—oh, no! abstractions merely, the kind of sub- 
jects which promote conversation and which draw out the imagina- 
tive faculties. The thing that proved this was that there was not 
a suggestion of marriage ever made, nothing which approached 
that subject. Lovemaking from the point of view of an English- 
woman means marriage as a matter of course. And Fitzroy had 
never in the most distant way said to Nelly, ‘ Will you marry me ?’ 
‘Is it possible that you should one day become my wife?’ He 
had talked, oh! a great deal about love in the abstract. He had 
said hurried things, phrases that seemed to escape him, about a 
man’s ‘passion.’ And Nelly had felt many times, with a trembling 
of all her faculties, that he and she were on the eve of a crisis, 
that the moment must soon come in which these decisive words 
must be said. 

But that crisis never did come, though certainly the excite- 
ment of the intercourse grew daily, and the suspense bewildered 
and overwhelmed her so that she was entirely absorbed in it, and 
no longer her own mistress. She had let the stream carry her 
away. From the time when she went out first alone, with somes 
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thing of the secret delight of a girl making an escapade, upon the 
river with her kind visitor in the early September, till now, 
scarcely a month later, what a change had occurred! Then she 
obeyed a pleasurable impulse, partly that he might not think she 
thought of anything beyond the pleasant intercourse of an hour or 
two ; now she felt her whole existence, her life, her happiness, her 
credit with the world, hanging as it were on the breath of his lips. 
Would he say, or would he not say, the words which would make 
all clear? For a time after every meeting she felt as if she had 
barely escaped from that supreme scene, holding it off, according 
to a woman’s instinct ; and then a chill began to creep over Nelly 
when he went away without a word: and life and everything 
concerning her seemed to hang in that suspense. Poor Nelly! 
poor, foolish, unsuspicious creature! If she had ever been a cruel 
little flirt in her heedlessness, never meaning any harm, she was 
punished now. 

One night—it was early in October—Fitzroy stayed late and 
shared Nelly’s supper, and lingered after it, going back to the 
drawing-room with her, not taking leave of her in the little hall as — 
he was in the habit of doing ; and thus he missed the half-past 
nine train. But what did that matter? for there were two later, 
and an hour’s delay could not after all make much difference. They 
were both full of emotion and suppressed excitement, and Nelly 
felt that the crisis could not be much longer delayed. She made, 
however, that invariable effort to keep it at arm’s length, to talk 
of other things, which is one evidence that things have come to an 
alarming pass. She chattered, she laughed, flushed with feeling, 
with suspense and excitement, thinking every moment that the 
passion (certainly there was what he called ‘ passion’) in his eyes 
must burst forth. But still the suspense went on. Nelly’s nerves 
and spirit were almost on the point of breaking down when she 
was suddenly roused by the chiming of the clock. ‘Oh,’ she cried, 
‘eleven! you must run, you must fly! You have not a moment 
to lose for your train—the last train !’ 

He looked at her for a moment with unutterable things in his 
eyes. ‘Is it so very indispensable that I should catch the last 
train? Nelly! how can I leave you? How can you send me away, 
when you know how I love, how I adore——’ 

There came at this moment a sharp knock at the door. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ said Nelly’s excellent nurse, ‘ there’s 
just time for Mr. Fitzroy to catch the last train.’ 
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And he had to go, seizing his hat, hurrying’ out with an 
apology for staying till the last moment, while Nelly, trembling, 
terrified, shrank back into the room where a little fire was still 
burning, though the night was warm. She went back to it with 
the chill of exhausted nerves, and held out her hands to the 
smouldering glow, while nurse locked and bolted the hall door with 
unnecessary noise and commotion. Then that excellent woman 
once more put her head into the room with a look which Nelly 
could not meet. ‘Is there anything I can get for you, ma’am, 
before I go to bed ?’ she said. 

Nelly thanked her, hurriedly recalling her faculties. ‘How 
glad I am you came to warn Mr. Fitzroy, nurse! I had told him, 
but he paid no attention. Gentlemen always think they can catch 
a train by a rush at the last moment.’ She felt that she was 
apologising to nurse, and was ashamed of doing so, though it was 
shame and uneasiness which had forced the words to her lips. 
Nurse did not commit herself to any approval or condonation of 
her mistress’s behaviour. She said only ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ and marched 
upstairs with measured steps to bed. 

Nelly sat down on a low chair in front of the smouldering fire. 
She was trembling all over, scarcely able to command herself, her 
cheeks burning with the heat of excitement, yet her teeth chatter- 
ing with a nervous chill, her strength almost completely broken 
down. Now that she was alone the tension of her nerves gave 
way: the light went out of her eyes, her heart seemed to suffocate 
her, struggling in her breast. The agitation of her whole being 
prostrated her physically as well as mentally. She lay back upon 
her chair, as if its support were necessary to hold her together, 
and then she bent forward, holding her trembling hands to the fire. 
Had the crisis come, not as she had expected, but in a form that 
she did not understand ? or was this strange interrupted climax a 
mere break in the stream, no end at all, a broken thread to be 
taken up again to-morrow and to-morrow indefinitely ? Nelly was 
not capable of forming these questions in her mind, but they 
swept through the whirlwind within her, with a horror and alarm 
which she did not understand and knew not how to explain. 
What had he said? Why had he said that and not something 
else ? What had she done that he had looked at her so? No, 
she did not ask herself all this ; these questions only went whirling 
about in the wild commotion of her soul. She did not know how 
long she sat thus, incapable of movement. The fire sank lower, 
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and she felt, without knowing whence it came, a chill draught 
from her right hand where the window was, but took no notice, 
perceiving it only, not in a condition of mind to account for it. 
But Mrs. Brunton suddenly sat up erect, and all that tempest 
stopped in a moment, at the sound of a footstep outside and a 
tap on the window. What was it? Oh, heaven! what was it? 
She suddenly remembered in a moment that the window had 
been unfastened because the room was too warm. The shutters 
had been almost closed upon it, leaving only the smallest opening 
to give a little air, and Nelly had forgotten all about it, in her 
agitation and trouble. She sat for a moment motionless in her 
panic, thinking of burglars and robbery, not daring to stir. Then 
there came another tapping, and a low voice. ‘Mrs. Brunton, I 
have lost my train; I remembered that = window was open ; 
may I come in ?’ 

The next moment, without waiting for any reply—which, 
indeed, Nelly in her consternation was unable to give—he pushed 
open the window quickly and came into the room. She stood 
petrified, staring at him, feeling as if she must have gone suddenly 
mad, and that all this was a hallucination, as he entered with a 
glow of triumph in his face. 

‘Nelly,’ he said, coming forward to her, dropping down on his 
knee by the side of her chair. ‘ Darling, you left it open for me! 
You knew I would come back.’ 

It all happened in a moment, and in a moment Nelly had to 
make her decision: her life, her fate, her good name, everything 
in the world worth thinking of, was in the turn of the scale. If he 
had not made that suggestion, heaven knows, in this prostration 
of her whole being, what poor Nelly might have done. But it gave 
her a sting of offence too sharp to bear. 

‘I left it open for you!’ she cried, starting up. ‘ You must 
be mad, Mr. Fitzroy! What do you want? What do you want ? 
Why have you come back here ?’ 

He was startled by the terror, yet almost fury, in her eyes. 
‘Forgive me,’ he said, starting up also, facing her, ‘I have lost my 
train. You know it is the last. What could I do but come back 
to the only house where I am known ? and I thought you would 
not refuse me shelter for the night.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said almost wildly, ‘ shelter—for the night !’ 

‘May I close the window? It’s rather cold, and you are 
shivering. If I have frightened you, forgive me, forgive me! 
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Rather than that, I would have walked to London or sat down on 
a doorstep.’ 

‘I am not frightened,’ said Mrs. Brunton with a gasp. Her 
senses came back to her; she felt that she must keep very cool, 
and make no scene. ‘ It was a little alarming to see a man come 
in,’ she said. ‘It is very unfortunate that you should have lost 
your train. I am afraid you will not be very comfortable, but we 
will do the best we can for you.’ - 

He caught her sleeve as she was turning to the door. ‘ Where 
are you going ?’ he cried. 

‘Only to call one of the maids to make a room ready for you.’ 

‘IT want no room,’ he said. ‘ An hour or two on the sofa will 
be luxury ; and I shall be off in the morning by dawn of day, and 
disturb no one. Nobody need know: and you are not the sort of 
girl to think of Mrs. Grundy. Nelly, my darling! stay, stay 
with me a bit! what is the use of taking me in if you leave me 
like this? Half an hour, just half an hour, to finish our talk !’ 

‘When I have given my orders perhaps,’ said Nelly. She 
would not stop even to forbid the familiarity of his address. She 
walked out of the room with composed steps, but as soon as she 
was outside flew up the dark staircase to the nursery, where nurse, 
an anxious and troubled woman, was not yet asleep. Mrs. Brun- 
ton went in like a ghost to the room in which the night light was 
burning, where the children were breathing softly in their cribs. 
‘Nurse,’ she said, with all the composure she could command, 
‘Mr. Fitzroy has come back ; he has lost his train. I want you to 
get up and prepare the spare room for him. I am sorry: but 
what else can we do ?’ 

Nurse looked fixedly at her mistress in the light of the candle 
which Nelly had just lighted, and which came to life in a sudden 
glare upon her agitated face. ‘Yes, ma’am,’ she said quietly, 
beginning to dress. 

What a strange agitated scene in the middle of the silent 
night! The man below could not have been more dismayed by 
the appearance of a band of soldiers than he was by the quiet, 
respectable, respectful maidservant who came in with a candle to 
show him to his room, and whose polite determination to get rid 
of him, to put out the lamp and see that everything was safe for 
the night, was full of the most perfect calm. ‘Ill go upstairs 
presently ; but you need not wait,’ he said. ‘Oh sir, [ don’t mind 
waiting ; but my mistress likes me to see the lights out. I'll 
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be in the next room when you are ready, sir, to show you the 
way.’ 

He was moved at last to ask impatiently ‘Is not Mrs. Brunton 
coming downstairs again ?’ 

‘Oh dear no, sir: my mistress is passing the night in the 
nursery, for master Jack is a little feverish, and he never will part 
with his mamma when once he sees her. If she offered to go away 
he’d scream so, he’d raise the whole house.’ 

Fitzroy glared at this guardian of the little helpless household 
—a very respectful, very obliging maidservant—making light of 
the trouble a nocturnal visitor gave. He could no more have 
resisted or insulted this woman than if she had been a queen. 
He followed her quite humbly to his room, not daring to sdy a 
word. He might as well have been in a hotel, he said bitterly to 
himself. 

When nurse went back she found poor Nelly sitting on the 
floor between the two little beds, her head leaning on one of them, 
holding fast the rail of the other, and weeping as if her heart 
would break. 

Next morning Mr. Fitzroy left the cottage early without ask- 
ing to see Mrs. Brunton. It was, indeed, too early to disturb the 
lady of the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. BRuNTON woke next morning with an aching head and a 
confused mind, not knowing for a moment what had happened to 
her. Was it a nightmare? a dreadful dream? She had not slept 
till morning, and then had fallen into an unrestful torpor, full 
of the broken reminiscences of the night. A nightmare! that 
was most like what it was—until she came to herself all at once, 
and remembered everything. 

Everything ! and yet did not in the least understand. What 
had been the meaning of it all? It was more like a nightmare 
than ever as all the different incidents come back upon her mind. 
The lingering, the wild talk—the question, ‘ Must I go away ?’ 
The cry ‘I love you, I adore >and nurse coming in to save 
her mistress perhaps from wilder utterances still. ‘ Was it indis- 
pensable that he should go by the,last train?’ What a question! 
Was it not indispensable—more! exacted by every feeling, by 
every necessity ? ‘I love you, I adore . Oh yes, these words 
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made poor Nelly’s heart beat; but they were not words a man 
should have said in the silence of the night to a woman without 
any protection, with a wild heart leaping and struggling in her 
bosom, and to whose code of possible existence something else, 
something very different was needful. Was it indispensable ?— 
oh! it was not, it was not that, a man should have asked. He 
might love her, but what kind of love was it to humble a woman 
in her own esteem, to make her ask herself ‘ What have I done, oh 
what have I done, that I should be spoken to so?’ Nelly did not 
think of her reputation, of honour, or, as he dared to suggest, of 
what people might say. Mrs. Grundy! That was all very well 
for the light follies that mean nothing, the laughing transgression 
of aformal rule. But the shock of his look, the horror of his return 
struck at her very being. It seemed to her that she could die 
of shame only to remember it. And what could he think of her ? 
Was it indispensable ? Had not she left the window open for him ? 
Had she not known he would come back ? 

O God, O God! These words, that come to us by instinct at 
the most dreadful moments, were not profane exclamations in 
poor Nelly’s case. She sat up in her bed, and wrung her hands, 
and uttered that wild appeal—not a prayer, for her brain was too 
distracted for prayer—-but only an appeal, a cry. The words: he 
had said kept whirling through her mind, till they came to have 
no meaning except the one meaning of horror and pain: ‘indis- 
pensable,’ and ‘Mrs. Grundy,’ and ‘you knew I would come 
back.’ Oh, what kind of woman must he have thought her to 
think that she knew he would come back, to leave the window 
open for him? The last train, was it indispensable? and the 
window left open—and Nelly had to seize herself, as it were, with 
both hands, to keep her reason, to stop the distracted rush of 
those words over and over and over again through her brain. 
There was a lull when nurse came in—nurse, who had been her 
saviour from she did not know what, who had cut the dreadful 
knot, but who must not, not even she, know,the tempest which was 
going on in Nelly’s being. She stopped that nervous wringing of 
her hands, pulled herself together, tried to smile. ‘How dread- 
fully late Iam! How did I come to be so late ?’ she cried. 

‘It was the fright, ma’am, last night.’ 

‘{—I—was just trying to recall that, nurse. Mr. Fitzroy ’— 
she could not say his name without flushing scarlet all over to the 
tips of her fingers—‘ lost his train, and came back ?’ 

‘He did, ma’am,’ said nurse, with severe self-restraint. 
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‘He ought not to have done it, nurse.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am, he ought not to have done it.’ Nurse shut 
up her lips firmly, that other words might not burst forth. 

‘He—gave me—a terrible fright, nurse. I had forgotten that 
the window was open.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Brunton.’ Poor Nelly looked so wistfully in the 
woman’s face, not explaining further, not asking her support in 
words, but so clearly desiring it, that nurse’s heart was deeply 
touched. ‘I think, ma’am,’ she said, ‘if you'll not be angry F 
Nelly’s face was heartrending to behold. She expected nothing 
but condemnation, and how could she accept it, how defend her- 
self against it, from her servant, her dependent, a woman who at 
least might have been expected to be on her side? If nurse had 
indeed condemned her, Nelly’s pride might have been aroused, 
but now she sat with her eyes piteously fixed upon her, appealing 
to her as if against a sentence of death. 

‘If you won’t be angry with me, ma’am,’ repeated nurse, ‘and 
if I may make so bold as to say it, I think you behaved just as a 
lady ought—not stopping to argue with him, but coming right 
away, and leaving the gentleman to me.’ 

“O nurse!’ cried Nelly, bursting into tears with a relief un- 
speakable. ‘O nurse! thank God that you think I did right.’ 

‘It was an awful trial for a lady, a young lady like you—oh, 
an awful trial, enough to drive you out of your senses!’ Nelly 
had flung herself on the woman’s shoulder and lay sobbing there, 
while nurse patted her tenderly, as if she had been one of the 
children. ‘Don’t take on now, don’t, there’s a dear lady! Get up, 
ma’am, and dress quick, and don’t spoil your eyes with crying. I 
saw Mrs. Glynn at the Rectory door, looking as if she were coming 


here.’ 
‘O nurse! I cannot see her! You must say I have a head- 


ache.’ 

‘Not this morning, Mrs. Brunton, oh, not this morning,’ cried 
nurse, ‘if I may make so bold as to say it. Come down and look 
your own self; and I would own to the fright, if I was you.’ 

To say that Nelly was not half-angry at nurse’s interference, 
which she had evoked, would scarcely have been true. She began 
to resent it the moment that she had most benefitted by it, as 
was natural. But she also recognised its truth. And she dressed 
with.as much care as possible, and did all she could to efface the 
signs of agitation and trouble from her face. Nelly was like most 
people in a dreadful social emergency ; she forgot that Mrs. Glynn 
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was the kindest of women. She began to ask herself, with ficti- 
tious wrath, if this was indeed Mrs. Grundy, the impertinent 
inquisitor, come to inquire into her private affairs, with which she 
had nothing todo—nothing! She immediately perceived, arrayed 
against her, an evil-speaking, evil-thinking world, making the 
worst of everything, accepting no explanation, incapable of under- 
standing! When she walked down to the drawing-room it was not 
Nelly, the kind and confident girl-widow, nor was it Mrs. Brunton, 
the young matron secure in her own right and the protection of 
her home and her children, feeble shields as these were against 
the world ; it was rather an army with banners, spears flashing, and 
flags flying, which marched against the enemy, defying fate. 

It was Mrs. Glynn who looked pale and unhappy when Nelly 
went into the room. She was old enough to be Mrs. Brunton’s 
mother, and in the tenderness of her heart the Rector’s wife felt 
something like it as the younger woman appeared. Her ex- 
perienced glance showed her in a moment that Nelly was self- 
conscious and defiant, which meant, of course, that her information 
was correct, and that something dreadful had occurred. They 
bade each other good morning and kissed—as ladies do in the 
habit of intimacy, which generally means so little—Nelly meeting 
the salute with a little impatience, Mrs. Glynn giving it with a 
marked and lingering tenderness, which also was to Mrs. Brunton 
an offence ; and then they talked for a moment or two about the 
beauty of the autumn morning, the health of the children, and 
various other small subjects of no immediate interest. Then Mrs. 
Glynn was silent for a moment, and said softly, ‘Mrs. Brunton !’ 
and paused, hesitating, looking wistfully in Nelly’s face. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I am afraid you will be angry. I have come to say something 
—to ask you—— Dear Mrs. Brunton, you are very young—and 
I—knew your mother.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nelly again, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 
‘Please tell me at once what it is. Have I——done anything 
wrong?’ She gave a little, nervous laugh. An altogether inno- 
cent person would have been frightened, but Nelly knew every 
word that was going to be said, and steeled herself for the ordeal. 

‘The Rector,’ said Mrs. Glynn, ‘came home by the last train 
last night: and he saw someone—a gentleman—go in at your 
gate. He was frightened—for you, my dear; and he stood still 
and watched, meaning to call a policeman if anything was wrong ; 
and then he saw who it was, recognising him in the moonlight. 
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Dear Mrs. Brunton! Mr. Glynn came home to me in great dis- 
tress. We have done nothing all night but think, and think, what 
we ought to do. Oh, my dear girl, hear me out! You are so 
young, and you have been used to such different ways in India, 
such hospitality, and all that. We know it, and we know that 
people there keep a sort of open house, that friends are constantly 
visiting each other. But it’s not so here, and you don’t know how 
people talk, and I thought you would, perhaps, let me speak to 
you, warn you——’ 

‘Of what ?’ said Nelly, with white lips. All sorts of plans and 
thoughts had rushed through her mind while this address was 
made to her—quick impulses, bad and good, to overwhelm her 
visitor with scorn, to refuse to answer, to turn the meddling 
woman out of her house. But oh, on the other hand, she wanted 
help so much! to throw herself upon this. kind woman’s breast, at 
her feet. For a moment this battle raged fiercely in her breast, 
and she herself knew not which side would win. ‘ Mrs. Grundy,’ 
she said, at length, with a smile upon her parched mouth, not able 
to articulate any more. 

‘Mrs. Grundy!’ said the Rector’s wife. ‘Oh, my dear, I am 
not Mrs. Grundy; I am a very anxious friend, anxious to help 
you, to do anything. Oh, let me help you! We are sure there 
must be an explanation.’ 

‘No,’ cried Nelly, ‘you are not Mrs. Grundy, I know; I was a 
fool to say that.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear. You are so young, and a stranger—a 
stranger to our village ways, Mrs. Brunton!’ The good woman took 
Nelly’s hand in both of hers, and looked at her with appealing eyes. 

‘I will tell you precisely how it was,’ said Nelly, hastily, as 
quickly turned to the good as to the bad impulse. ‘ Nobody was 
to blame. Mr. Fitzroy ’ She grew red at the name, and then 
felt herself chill all over—chill to her very heart, turning as pale 
as she had been red, as if some ice wind had blown over her. The 
sensation made her pause fora moment. ‘Mr. Fitzroy stayed a 
little too late last night; he left himself scarcely time to catch 
the train—men are so apt to do that. They think they can rush 
in a moment.’ 

‘I know,’ said Mrs. Glynn, pressing her hand. 

‘And he lost it,’ said Nelly, faltering. ‘He came back : and he 
remembered that the drawing-room window had been left a little 
open, and he thought it better to come round by the garden 
instead of—instead of rousing the house.’ 
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‘Tell me,’ said Mrs. Glynn, ‘one moment; are you engaged 
to him, my dear ?’ 

Nelly drooped her head. ‘Not yet,’ she said. ‘You shall 
know everything. He was—saying that—when nurse came to 
tell him he must fly for his train.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Mrs, Glynn, pressing Nelly’s hand in both hers, 
‘now I begin to see! And he came back to have it out! Oh. 
how glad I am I came! Now I can see all the excuses for him. 
It was an error of judgment, but it was very natural. My dear, 
my dear : and then ?’ 

‘There was no more,’ Nelly said, raising her head. With what 
relief she heard that—excuses for him! even for him. ‘I. was 
very much frightened,’ she added, with new confidence, ‘ for I had 
forgotten the window was open, and I thought—I don’t know what 
I thought. I ran upstairs at once to bid nurse prepare a room for 
him—and I did not see him again.’ 

‘God bless you, my dear,’ cried the Rector’s wife, taking Nelly 
into her arms and giving her a kiss. ‘That was the very best 
thing you could have done ; unless you had sent him over to us to 
the Rectory, but of course you did not think of that. Oh, how 
glad Iam I came! Oh, how pleased my husband willbe! It was 
what I would have wished you to have done if you had been my 
own child. But what a situation for you! what a moment, my poor 
dear! It was wrong—it was very wrong of him; he ought to have 
known better: but yet, a young man! and interrupted at the very 
moment when—— He was wrong, but there were excuses for him, 
my dear.’ 

Mrs. Glynn stayed for some time, full of sympathy and con- 
solation. ‘He has behaved very foolishly, my love. He ought 
not to have come, and, being here, he ought not to have gone 
away so soon. He ought to have left openly, like any other 
visitor, and settled everything before he went. But a young man 
in the height of passion ’ It was a comfort to Nelly that good 
Mrs. Glynn said ‘passion,’ too. ‘ Of course, he will come back in 
the afternoon, and you will have your explanation,’ she added. 
‘And then you will come tothe Rectory, and bring him to see us; 
you will—you will, promise me you will? And, oh, God bless you, 
and make it a happy change for you, my dear!’ 


(To he continued.) 











